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Practicality and Educational Research 


It was Lord Beaconsfield, I think, who defined the practical man as 
one who practices the errors of his forefathers. Many educators, even 
in universities, pride themselves on being practical men. Their con- 
cern, they say, is with the practical problems of practical teachers in 
practical schools—teachers who deal with the practical problems of 
practical children of practical parents. This concern requires that edu- 
cators be practical men who can help schools and teachers solve their 
practical problems. What are the implications of this concern, or over- 
concern, for educational research and for the training of graduate 
students of education? 

Most educational research has sprung from the desire to solve prac- 
tical educational problems. Do certain children have difficulty with 
reading? Then study these children. Examine whatever special char- 
acteristics they may have, and try various methods of teaching. One of 
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them may help. Do children learn better when they are taught with 
group-centered methods or with teacher-centered methods? Compare 
classes taught with the two “methods,” and find out. 

Problems like these could be multiplied indefinitely. They all em- 
phasize practicality. They all seek to improve the educational situa- 
tion in some way, usually in a methodological way. The sentiment be- 
hind such thinking is commendable. Better education is envisioned, 
and educational reform is proposed to help achieve what is envisioned. 

But ordinarily commendable sentiments of themselves do not solve 
problems. And problems are not always solved by a direct problem- 
solving approach. Indeed, many problems in education may not even 
be the problems they are thought to be. Which method best promotes 
the reading of first-graders? This problem, for example, is not really a 
problem of method. It is a basic scientific problem, the solution of 
which might better be speeded not by concern with phenotypic and 
superficial aspects of the problem but by concern with fundamental 
psychological problems. Two such fundamental questions may be: 
What are the basic factors in the reading act? What is the relation be- 
tween teachers’ perceptions of their role, the methods they use, and 
children’s achievement? 

I could go on listing educational questions that need answers badly, 
but these should be enough to illustrate the point that overconcern 
with practicality blinds us to the real problems we face. The problem 
in this example is basically not that of the differential effects of various 
teaching methods on children’s reading. This problem is only a small 
and relatively unimportant part of a larger problem that must be 
solved, a larger scientific problem that is both theoretical and practi- 
cal: the problem of asking the right questions, hypothesizing the right 
(or the wrong) answers, and studying aspects of the problem scien- 
tifically. 

It is quite likely that there is no educational theory. We may have 
here part of the reason why educators have rarely preoccupied them- 
selves with theory in the scientific sense. It is likely that educational 
theories are really sociological or psychological theories, especially the 
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latter. Curriculum research, for example, is a field of inquiry that 
seems purely educational. But on reflection, it becomes apparent that 
much or most of this field is psychological. It is generally agreed that 
curriculum may be defined as all the experiences used by the school 
to achieve educational objectives (1). The key word in this definition 
is experience. Unless we are dealing solely with status investigations 
—whose purpose is simple determination of what exists, of what is be- 
ing done—curriculum research implies the relation of children’s expe- 
riences to other variables, such as teaching methods and organization 
of subject matter. Almost all the variables that could be mentioned are 
related in some fashion to the learning and growth of children, and 
learning and growth are largely psychological problems. Measure- 
ment of the variables involved is also a psychological problem. So are 
most of the variables in which educators are interested—intelligence, 
aptitude, motivation, achievement. 

If this reasoning is correct, then educational theory is really a mix- 
ture of psychological and sociological theory, with a dash of what 
might be called philosophic theory. Generally speaking, educators are 
not trained in sociological and psychological theory. Consequently, 
even when they want to deal with their problems theoretically, they 
are in the peculiar situation of not having any educational theory, as 
such, to deal with. At any rate, theory as theory is ordinarily not stud- 
ied by graduate students of education, though theory is recognized as 
part of the preparation of graduate students of psychology, sociology, 
economics, and political science. The concern of graduate students of 
education, as I said earlier, is primarily with “practical” problems of 
education, particularly the practical problems of schools, administra- 
tors, and teachers. They study, for example, the administration of 
American schools, the merits of various experiences in language 
arts, the improvement of instruction, the relation of school to commu- 
nity, among other subjects, the main emphasis of which is practical. 

An important qualification is necessary here. While most of the cur- 
riculum of the graduate student of education emphasizes the practical, 
discussion of the subjects studied is heavily “theoretical” in the com- 
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mon-sense use of the term, though not in its scientific sense. Theory in 
science usually means a body of theorems, postulates, and concepts 
that present a systematic view of a subject, especially by specifying 
relations among the variables of the area covered by the theory. This 
definition of theory is quite unlike the common-sense definition of the 
term, a definition that seems to mean almost anything but practical. 
If someone is talking, say, about the relative virtues of two curricula 
in the elementary school, he could be said to be talking “theoret- 
ically,” since, under the circumstances, it might be impossible to put 
one of the curricula into effect. This qualification has another aspect: 
while most graduate study in education is basically practical and 
non-theoretical (in the scientific sense), it is heavily laden with 
values, a fact that is often unrecognized. But let us get back to our 
problem. 


Is the effect of this practical emphasis good or bad? As the major 
emphasis of the educator in the university, practicality is narrowing, 
crippling, blinding, and generally bad. Even in the teachers college, 
concern with practicality alone is bad enough, but when practicality 
becomes the overriding concern of the university educator, in schools 
of education or in any other schools of the university, then it is anti- 
thetical to the objectives of the university (2). I have in mind over- 
riding concern with all programs that have practical ends—whether 
they are extension programs, adult-education programs, or programs 
in school-community relations, human relations, or intergroup rela- 
tions. I am not saying that these programs of themselves are bad; I am 
saying that overriding concern with them is bad, that lack of concern 
with theory in the scientific sense is bad. Why? 

No matter what we do, what we say, what we teach, theory is im- 
plied. A colleague may say to me, “The core curriculum is better than 
the traditional curriculum.” He is making a value judgment on the 
basis, usually, of very little, and perhaps highly suspect, evidence— 
from the scientific point of view. Of course he has a right to his opin- 
ion. And he may have evidence for his statement in his own experi- 
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ence, or he may have other evidence that is “good.” But he should real- 
ize, especially if he is an educational leader, that he is making a value 
judgment and not stating a fact. He is implying a theory, a theory that 
could be tested for its validity. To make very clear what is meant, 
let’s elaborate on the core curriculum. 

Suppose I say to my colleague, “Why do you think that core is bet- 
ter?” “It helps children learn better,” he tells me. “Why?” I ask him. 
“It's an integrated experience and integrated experiences help chil- 
dren learn better.” “What do you mean by ‘learn better’ and ‘inte- 
grated experience’?” I go on in this fashion—as long as he lets me— 
until I can get some elements of a theoretical structure. My colleague 
may say to me, “I’m not, and cannot be, concerned with all the theo- 
retical implications of the core program. I'm a practical educator 
who has to get the job done.” True, but only partly true. 

He is a university man, and, by definition, a university man is dedi- 
cated to the pursuit and transmission of knowledge. And the pursuit 
of knowledge has generally been defined—at least in psychology, so- 
ciology, and education—as the scientific pursuit of knowledge. Thus, 
he should perforce be concerned with the theoretical, since without 
theory little scientific investigation is possible. Yet if I have persuaded 
my colleague to recognize that the problem of the core program is 
basically a theoretical problem and not a practical problem, we have 
gone a long way. We can then plan a research program to get answers 
to our question, answers that will be more than opinion. 


One of the most insidious effects of a basically practical emphasis 
in education is to convert education into a religion with a more or less 
elaborate dogma. Unfortunately, religions are not always recognized 
as religions and thus escape the safeguards and scrutiny built around 
religions to protect religious as well as other freedoms. No one would 
think of saying—out loud at least and especially to graduate students: 
“Catholicism is better than Protestantism” or “Christianity makes bet- 
ter citizens of children than other religions do.” But many educators 
do not hesitate to say: “The core curriculum is better than the tradi- 
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tional curriculum.” “Group-centered teaching methods are better 
than teacher-centered methods.” “Children learn better in a friendly 
atmosphere.” “Children grow as wholes.” Again, what does all this 
have to do with science and education? 

Aside from the conversion of education into religious dogma, the 
practical view of educational research, I believe, has six or seven inter- 
dependent deleterious consequences, all of which center on the first 
consequence. This first consequence has already been discussed: con- 
cern with practicality of research unduly constricts research objec- 
tives and, in so doing, conceals the real scientific problems that lie be- 
neath the surface of the superficial practical problems. As a further 
example, we may cite studies designed to test the effectiveness of vari- 
ous audio-visual methods, when the scientific problem is actually one 
of basic motivation and learning processes. Audio-visual methous may 
serve only to supply variety in teaching, and variety usually leads to 
enhancement of motivation. Overconcern with methods, then, would 
tend to shut off research on the more basic and important problems of 
motivation in education. 

The second consequence is very close to the first. Concern with 
practicality and with practical results in educational research—and 
indeed, in industrial and military research—acts as a very strong social 
pressure on the staffs of university schools of education and public 
school systems. Practicality becomes a social norm, a rule of proper 
educational research behavior, that tends to force the scientist away 
from the really significant scientific problems of education. It is diffi- 
cult for any individual to buck a strong tide of this kind, and the sci- 
entist is no exception. He may buck the tide, but in doing so he may 
lose the approval and support of his institution and his colleagues. Sci- 
ence is, at least in part, a social process. Scientists need to work and 
talk with their colleagues. In how many schools of education can a sci- 
entist discuss, say, the relationship between reinforcement schedules 
and school achievement? General ignorance of science and the scien- 
tific mode of thinking operate to strengthen the social norm for 
practicality. One must get results that “count.” Curiosity, the playing 
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with data and relationships, the pursuit of interesting if elusive and 
“impractical” problems—all these become expensive luxuries that 
cannot be afforded. 

The third consequence is that educational research seems to have a 
generally unscientific bias. The essence of science is, of course, pre- 
diction and control (not in the narrow sense, however ), but science is 
also concerned with understanding—understanding of the complex re- 
lationships among variables, understanding of universal laws. Science 
is a constant preoccupation with, and curiosity about, underlying 
causes, even though the scientist may eschew the use of the word 
cause. The practical criterion, however, demands short-term results to 
improve school practices, even though commitments may be made to 
long-term research projects. Such a criterion leads away from rather 
than toward science and new discoveries. 

Again, take research in reading. Practicality has evidently operated 
powerfully in this field. As a consequence, few if any fundamental 
problems have been solved. Most research, while important in the 
sense that any reliable knowledge is important, is superficial and pe- 
ripheral. Factor analysis, one of the powerful tools in the psychologi- 
cal and scientific armamentarium, has been used only rarely. Thus, 
the basic factors behind reading accomplishment, as far as scientific 
empirical evidence is concerned, still remain obscure. 

A fourth consequence of the concern with practicality is indirect. 
Many practical investigations, even though they may not lead us very 
far scientifically, give the educational worker a spurious sense of ade- 
quacy. The idea is often expressed: “We have enough research. Let’s 
do something about implementing it.” Many teachers feel that a great 
deal of research has been carried on and that much is known about 
education. We should be less preoccupied with research and more 
preoccupied with putting the findings of research into practical ef- 
fect, they insist. The argument has truth, of course, as many argu- 
ments do; but it is spurious. It assumes that scientific research has 
end-points where one can stop, if only temporarily. However, let’s 
put aside this line of thought and concentrate on our main point. 
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Practical research can make enormous efforts without getting very 
far, since many basic discoveries are made only accidentally (3). 
Again, research can create a spurious feeling of adequacy. A great 
deal is done, and it seems to be enough, even though scientifically 
little has been accomplished. 

The spurious feeling of adequacy that arises when a great deal of 
practical research is under way leads us to another consequence: the 
channeling of many talented workers into practical efforts like action 
research. Advocates of action research believe, and perhaps rightly, 
that much research evidence gathers dust on shelves in universities 
and schools. What is needed is research that has greater assurance of 
being implemented by practitioners in the field. The rise and popu- 
larity of action research owes much to the emphasis on the practical, 
but, like all other short-term practical objectives, this one can and 
does lead to a negation of science in education. Fundamental re- 
search is impeded to the extent that workers in educational research 
concentrate on action research. It is not that action research, as such, 
is necessarily poor research; it is simply that action research can 
distract and delude research workers and practitioners. It can be 
scientific, naturally. But the chances of its being so are slim when 
it is aimed almost exclusively at practical results and their imple- 
mentation (4). 

A sixth consequence of practicality is that funds from sources out- 
side the university are devoted largely to practical research projects. 
One large, powerful foundation that channels substantial sums into 
education and educational research gives preference to projects that 
seem to lead to fewer teachers for more students—in sum, to the effi- 
cient handling of large classes by fewer teachers. Money, of course, is 
at the root of this emphasis. Many see educational television as a way 
of helping to solve the problem, in higher education, of too few pro- 
fessors for too many students. Research projects that show promise of 
finding evidence that educational television is as good as or better 
than the traditional classroom stand a good chance of getting funds. 
On the other hand, I suspect that it might be difficult to obtain funds 
for a proposal for a basic study of the more general consequences of 
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educational television. Most, perhaps all, educational television re- 
search projects that have been publicized in the last two or three years 
have had the narrow aim of showing that the educational results of 
teaching by television are satisfactory. The possibility that educa- 
tional television might have a deleterious effect on students and their 
learning or on academic freedom is hardly considered. For example, 
is it possible that the widespread use of educational television could 
lead to a pervasive restriction of academic freedom with a consequent 
insidious effect on the learning of college students, not to mention the 
possibly devastating consequences on the attitudes and learning of 
students in public schools? Questions like these are ignored. But my 
point is still the same: when practicality rules, funds and efforts are 
aimed at practical research and not at fundamental scientific research 
(5). 

Last but certainly not least in the list of consequences of practical- 
ity is the general lack of competence and confidence on the part of 
graduate students of education to handle important theoretical issues 
and complex research designs and projects. I am not insisting that 
practicality is the cause, but it is one of the causes. Practicality is often 
used by students of education as a rationalization for not being both- 
ered with theory and with the comparatively difficult and often ab- 
struse technical matters with which graduate students in psychology, 
say, have to cope. Too often, one hears the plaint, “What does all this 
theory, measurement, and statistics have to do with me and my work? 
All I want is to learn how to be a better administrator (teacher, coun- 
selor ). My needs are practical. Theory is meaningless to me.” Need- 
less to say, such students have a distorted notion of theory and science, 
and, worse, they get little or no opportunity to learn theoretical and 
scientific thinking, since the prevailing social and educational norms 
are the practical ones under discussion. With such an attitude it is dif- 
ficult for the student to become competent in scientific research and in 
the disciplines necessary to scientific research. While practicality and 
scientific objectives may not be exactly incompatible, they certainly 
seem not to have been congenial colleagues. 
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I have been negative. But I would like to end on a positive note. It 
is evident, to me at least, that research in education is changing and 
changing for the better. Quite slowly but nonetheless plainly, the em- 
phasis is shifting in some institutions from exclusive concern with 
practical ends to more preoccupation with fundamental approaches 
to educational problems. To raise the level of graduate education, 
mcre students of education are being required to study research de- 
sign—and not just research methods—measurement, statistics, and 
even mathematics (6). Research studies of considerable theoretical 
importance are being published (7). These studies are also showing 
increasing sophistication in statistics and measurement. They are still 
strongly dominated by practicality, but there are signs of cracks in the 
structure. In fifteen years, we shall probably not recognize educa- 
tional research. It will be preoccupied with problems of scientific sig- 
nificance as well as problems of practical importance. The disciplines 
and tools necessary for the scientific testing of theory will be accepted 
as part of the learning experience and equipment of all or nearly all 
graduate students of education. 


NOTES 


1. William H. Bristow and O. I. Frederick, “Curriculum Development,” in 
Walter S. Monroe (ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950), pp. 307-14. 

2. For a discussion of the objectives of the university closely related to this 
argument, see Fred N. Kerlinger, “The Functions of the University Professor of 
Education,” School and Society, LXXXV (February 2, 1957), 35-37. 

8. I am not saying that practical research never has value. On the contrary, 
significant scientific hypotheses and discoveries are sometimes turned up in the 
course of research oriented toward the solution of practical problems. I am saying 
that major concern with practical ends impedes the advance of scientific dis- 
coveries and growth in education. Another important point is the effect of sole 
concern with consequences. To be concerned with consequences, as such, is not 
bad, naturally. But not to be concerned with theory that relates consequences to 
antecedent variables in a systematic manner is undesirable. 

4, On several occasions, students have told me, when I have suggested that 
they study statistics and measurement to prepare their theses competently, that 
they were more interested in practical results and planned to do action research, 
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where such knowledge and skills are not so necessary. My response has usually 
been that proper field research of any kind generally requires as much or perhaps 
even more knowledge and skill than laboratory research. 

5.The channeling of funds only into practical projects is not inevitable. Wit- 
ness the fact that large sums are being granted for basic research in psychology. 
See, for example, issues of the American Psychologist for 1957 and 1958. My 
point is that educators think that channeling of funds for practical research is 
good. Thus educators reinforce the tendency of foundations to allocate funds 
only for practical projects. 

6. The preoccupation of graduate schools of education with research “meth- 
ods” is another example of the powerful and narrowing influence of practicality. 
Do you want to do research on something? The first step is to find a “method,” 
the “right method.” The emphasis is not on the problem but on the method. And, 
by implication, the emphasis is on practical results, since methods are means 
to ends and thus means for getting practical results. The conception of methods 
as tools dictated by, and subservient to, research problems is de-emphasized and 
even ignored. 

7. A good example is the recent volume of the Harvard school-executive 
studies: Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander McEachern, Explorations 
in Role Analysis (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958). One other example: 
David G. Ryans, “The Investigations of Teacher Characteristics,” Educational 
Record, XXXIV (1953), 370-96. 


MATTHEW L. ISRAEL 


Harvard University 


Educational Redesign: A Proposal 


Dissatisfaction with the accomplishments of our schools is wide- 
spread. One difficulty seems to be that the expanding aims of the 
modern educational system have far outdistanced its present capa- 
bilities for shaping behavior. I wish to survey this problem, using an 
analysis of behavior offered by B. F. Skinner, Edgar Pierce Professor 
of Psychology at Harvard University. I also want to present a few 
suggestions for redesigning education, suggestions that grow direct- 
ly out of that analysis. 

Central to any discussion of education is our modern concept of 
man, a concept that owes much to the science of psychology. By 
demonstrating orderly relations between behavior and environ- 
mental events, psychology has made a convincing argument that a 
man’s behavior is simply a product of a great many interchanges 
between his genetic endowment and his social and physical environ- 
ment. Our behavior, therefore, is controlled in part by our environ- 
ment; and since we are all part of the environment of others, we all 
control behavior. 

In this view, education is an engineering branch of psychology, 
with the educator molding behavior in the classroom in accord with 
principles the psychologist is studying in the laboratory. Educators 
are not the only engineers. Religious, governmental, and advertising 
agencies also make deliberate attempts to shape the conduct of in- 
dividuals. In addition, there is a powerful array of engineers who are 
less formally organized: parents, friends, and psychiatrists, to name 
a few (2). 


MatrTHew L. Israex is a graduate student in experimental psychology at Harvard 
University (1). 
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According to this analysis, a man is essentially a pawn in the hands 
of his personal fate. Accidents of birth determine his genetic consti- 
tution; other contingencies equally beyond his control select the 
agencies and the individuals that determine his behavior. If respon- 
sibility is to be assigned for the individual that results, that responsi- 
bility must surely rest not in the individual himself, but in the forces 
that have molded him. 

The school occupies a key position among these controlling forces. 
Constituting as it does a significant part of the child’s environment 
for twelve years or more, the school must bear a significant measure 
of responsibility for any errors of omission or commission in the 
child’s behavioral conditioning. 

Educators have been quick to recognize and accept this responsi- 
bility. The result has been an expansion of the aims of the school. In 
general, educators are no longer content to teach only facts; they 
now aspire to play a useful role in the entire social conditioning of 
the child. 

Here, for example, is a paraphrased list of objectives suggested for 
the modern public school by a national committee of distinguished 
educators: good health practices, civic and democratic behaviors, 
successful family relations, wise purchasing decisions, ethical and 
co-operative behaviors, appreciation of the arts, understanding of 
the sciences, judicious use of leisure time, rational thinking, and vo- 
cational skills (3). 

There is a considerable discrepancy, however, between these far- 
reaching aims of the modern educator and the techniques and the 
scope of his actual control. Indeed, in some respects the modern 
educator is intrusted with less control than his predecessor of a cen- 
tury ago, 

Consider first of all his techniques. There was a time when a 
teacher was permitted to inflict physical punishment on his students. 
I do not mean to defend the use of corporal punishment as an educa- 
tional method, but at the very least this method represented a will- 
ingness by society to give its educators a technique of considerable 
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immediate power. Today, however, as part of a general cultural 
trend away from the use of severe punishment, we have replaced 
physical punishments with social punishments of a more subtle 
variety. Instead of caning a student, we threaten him: we threaten 
to send him to the principal for a scolding, we threaten to give him 
poor marks, or we threaten him with the prediction that he will fail 
to get into college. But for many students these consequences are 
not in the least aversive and hence not in the least effective. 

Turning to the use of rewards—technically speaking, the field of 
positive reinforcement—we find that the rewards at the teacher's 
disposal are often limited in effectiveness. Superior marks may en- 
courage the superior few, but superior marks cannot be used to 
encourage the many if marks must also serve an evaluative function. 
One reward that is always available to a teacher is his own personal 
attention, approval, or affection. But at times a child may find the 
attention, approval, and affection of other students even more re- 
warding. Whenever this is true, the control resting in the child’s 
peers may override the control exercised by the teacher. 

Techniques of control as weak as these might still be effective if 
they were not in competition with more powerful techniques avail- 
able to behavioral engineers outside the school. The family, for 
example, can apply strong punishments: parents can spank a child, 
restrain him physically, or withdraw financial support. The family 
also controls powerful rewards—money, gifts, special favors, food, 
and love. 

Rewards and punishments as important as these can easily be mis- 
used, and the emotional disorders that may follow can handicap the 
child in school. But we need not cite an extreme example. The family 
can thwart the teacher's program simply by failing to support his 
efforts. While the teacher tries to encourage certain behavior, par- 
ents may fail to reward that behavior or may even punish it. Even- | 
tually, the child learns to engage in certain behaviors at school and 
others at home. With parents and teacher working at cross purposes, 
a great deal of educational effort is wasted. 
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Lack of co-operation between home and school is only one exam- 
ple of the disadvantages under which the school sometimes works as 
it seeks to foster its purposes. The school may also clash with other 
influences in the child’s world—comic books, radio and TV programs, 
and street-corner chums. 

It should be remembered, too, that the school does not begin to 
exercise its influence until the child is five or six years old—having 
no part in guiding the child during what some psychologists would 
call his most formative years. Even after the child enters school, the 
educator's influence is restricted to only part of the day, only five 
days of the week, and only three quarters of the year. After twelve 
years, the direct influence of the school is withdrawn entirely. At that 
point, the educator can do no more than hope that the training he 
has provided will not be completely obliterated by forces that take 
control during adult life. 

The expanded aims that modern education has undertaken are 
laudable, indeed; but it is hard to imagine they can be effectively 
achieved as long as the educator is limited by his present weak and~ 
largely aversive techniques of control and his present restricted 
access to the individual. 


If education suffers from weak and narrowly based control, the 
remedy is to strengthen and broaden that control. Several sugges- 
tions for doing just that have emanated from Skinner’s work. To 
place these proposals in proper perspective, we should distinguish 
between two kinds of consequences that control behavior: artificial 
and natural. 

Artificial consequences are rewarding or punishing stimuli de- 
liberately created to establish or maintain certain behaviors. Arti- 
ficial consequences are only arbitrarily related to the behaviors they 
_serve to control. Marks, medals, and diplomas are a few examples in 
the field of education. Natural consequences are those that have an 
integral or inherent connection with the behaviors that produce 
them. The distinction is aptly expressed in Skinner's example: “In 
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an American school, if you ask for the salt in good French, you get 
an A. In France, you get the salt.” 

Artificial consequences are controlling a student if he goes out for 
the track team to earn a letter or if he studies mathematics to avoid { 
a failing mark or if he takes part in student government to earn { 
credit toward membership in an honorary society. Another student 
could engage in the same activities and be primarily under the con- 
trol of natural consequences. He might run in track meets to experi- ( 


ence the physical exhilaration of athletic competition; he might ( 
study mathematics to make use of its logic, precision, and power; or 
he might take part in student government to improve school admin- 


istration. Usually, artificial and natural consequences work together t 
to maintain certain behaviors. 

Education is largely concerned with building up the strength of t 
various behaviors by arranging artificial consequences. The hope is 
that the behaviors will then be able to produce, and be sustained by, 
their own natural consequences. For example, in school we reward 
the study of French by giving good marks or by bestowing words of 
praise—“good,” “correct,” “right.” But our real hope is that the stu- 
dent will eventually be able to enjoy the natural profits that flow 
from a command of French literature or from the ability to handle 
himself effectively in a French-speaking community. Likewise, we : 
may induce a child to listen to classical music by offering music ! 
courses as electives, but our ultimate hope is that he will develop a | 
strong desire to listen for other reasons. , 


What does Skinnerian psychology offer the educator? First, tech- 
niques for makirg artificial rewards more effective (4). A consider- | 
able amount of research has been carried out on the effects of 
various schedules of reinforcement—various temporal and numeri- 
cal relations between the emission of responses and the receipt of 
rewarding consequences. This work has led to the design of Skinner's 
mechanical self-instruction devices that have come to be known as 
teaching machines (5). 
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Typically the size of a table-model phonograph, a teaching ma- 
chine displays to the student a small segment of instructional mate- 
rial—perhaps only a sentence or two—through a plastic window in 
the cover. The student studies the material and makes some response 
to it. 

In one type of machine, the student’s response consists of filling in 
a blank in one of the sentences of the displayed material. The stu- 
dent writes his answer on a paper tape that feeds under a second 
opening in the cover of the machine. At the student’s command, the 
machine displays the correct answer through the first window. At this 
point, the question itself is still displayed. After the student compares 
the answer he has written with the correct answer displayed by the 
machine, he operates a lever to score himself correct or incorrect, and 
to advance the machine to the next display of instructional material 
and appropriate questions. 

Questions that are answered correctly immediately disappear from 
the sequence. Questions that are answered incorrectly reappear in the 
sequence of displays and continue to reappear until the student enters 
a correct response. 

In another type of machine designed to teach spelling and arith- 
metic in the lower grades, the pupil responds by composing an 
answer out of numbers or letters controlled by a keyboard. The ma- 
chine responds to correct answers by permitting the student to ad- 
vance to the next problem. If the student registers an incorrect an- 
swer, the machine will not advance until the student has rearranged 
his answer so that it is correct. 

In still another model suitable for use with preschool children, 
the response is made by pressing a button under a multiple-choice 
item. A correct choice automatically changes the problem displayed 
to the next one in the sequence. Incorrect answers do not produce 
this effect. This machine is now being used with materials that de- 
velop elementary discriminations leading to instruction in reading. 

The machines offer several advantages. First, the devices require 
the student to make an active response to the instructional material— 
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as distinguished from a mere passive response. Moreover, the stu- 
dent cannot respond correctly unless he understands the instruc- 
tional material. Second, reinforcement is prompt: the student 
immediately knows whether his answer is correct or incorrect. 
Third, by presenting instructional materials in small, easily managed 
steps, the machines enable a student to be correct most of the time 
as he learns a subject. This feature may prevent much of the dis- 
couragement that leads students to decide that they have a mental 
block or to conclude that they have no mind for a subject. Finally, 
each student may move ahead at his own rate. 

In brief, teaching machines promise to duplicate some of the 
functions of a good personal tutor. They also promise to make teach- 
ing a more dignified and attractive profession. Freed from much of 
the mechanical drudgery of preparing assignments, correcting 
homework, and administering tests, the teacher is likely to have 
more time to work with individual students, to teach social and 
creative behaviors, and even, perhaps, to devote to creative research 
projects of his own. 


A second suggestion from Skinner’s work deals with the motiva- 
tions the school should use. How, for example, shall we induce a stu- 
dent to sit down for an hour or two at a teaching machine? 

It is to be hoped, of course, that the intrinsic rewards involved in 
exploring and mastering interesting subject matter will prove to be 
adequate motivation. But suppose they are not. Suppose they are 
effective for only some students. Should we then, to make sure the 
machines are used, adopt the simple expedient of making machine 
instruction part of the curriculum? That is, should we threaten the 
student with low marks for failure to use the machines? Or should 
we try to develop a more attractive kind of motivation? 


The psychological evidence is fairly clear that the use of rewards 
has many advantages over the use of punishments. Yet in the field of 
education we have yet fully to exploit the former. As an example of 
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what might be done in this connection, let me offer an account of 
how artificial rewarding consequences were used by one of Skinner’s 
students to solve the discipline problems that faced him as a coun- 
selor in a summer camp. 

In the spring of 1951, Joel Wolfson took Skinner’s undergraduate 
course in psychology. During the following summer as a counselor 
in a cabin of ten-year-old boys, Wolfson put reinforcement theory 
to a field test. Instead of threatening the boys or punishing them for 
undesirable behavior, Wolfson rewarded desirable behavior. He 
simply presented a child with a slip of paper “money” whenever the 
child made a response that Wolfson wanted to encourage. At the 
end of the week, these paper “dollars” could be used to buy toys, 
trinkets, and candies in a store that Wolfson had specially set up 
and stocked. 

By following a few simple procedures for presenting his rewards 
effectively, procedures he had learned in his psychology class, Wolf- 
son soon achieved a degree of control over the behavior of his campers 
that made him the envy of every other counselor. 

Wolfson used his currency chiefly to control behavior in the area 
of discipline. A system like Wolfson’s could be useful for that too- 
large group of young teachers whose major classroom problem is 
keeping order. But Wolfson’s procedures need not be limited to 
discipline problems. Why not support the entire educational pro- 
gram of the school with a token reward system like Wolfson’s? I do 
not advocate that we expand the use of artificial consequences in 
our schools. But to whatever extent we find ourselves forced to use 
artificial rather than natural consequences, let them at least be re- 
warding rather than punishing. 

Such a change might yield a net gain in educational control. There 
is good reason to believe our schools lack an artificial reward that is 
sufficiently generalized in its usefulness to be effective in controlling 
the behavior of every child. Business enterprise has a powerful re- 
ward in the form of money. Why not give the school a similar 
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method of control in the form of token money that could be used to 
purchase a wide variety of other rewards. 

What could the currency of such a system buy in a typical public 
school? Toys, trinkets, and goodies might have great appeal for 
younger children. Why not give older children real money? And 
why not use as well the “activities” now found in the modern 
school, activities that are often quite rewarding—dances, musical 
and theatrical events, and sports attractions? Instead of making par- 
ticipation and attendance available free, why not use them as part of 
a token reward system? 

Actually, this suggestion has already been tried. During 1954-55, 
while teaching in the fifth grade of an elementary school in Cali- 
fornia (6), Wolfson instituted a paper “money” system. The cur- 
rency entitled holders to take part in such activities as trips to the 
local skating rink and to the beach. 

In this trial, token money was used to serve an educational as well 
as a rewarding function. Geography was taught amidst exciting 
stamp auctions at which pupils bought and sold foreign stamps with 
their paper “dollars.” Elementary principles of business and banking 
were imparted meaningfully by setting up a pupil-run bank where 
pupils could deposit or borrow their paper “money.” 

The control exerted by this system was so successful that from 
time to time Wolfson was able to absent himself from class after 
appointing one pupil dollar dispenser. 


Here, then, are a few suggestions for increasing the effectiveness 
of available sources of educational control. But can these suggestions 
eliminate the disparity between the aims and the capabilities of the 
educational system? 

I think not. Education, as we noted earlier, has two phases. In the 
first, the strength of various behaviors is built up by supplying arti- 
ficial consequences; then, the individual is exposed to the natural 
consequences so that they may gain control. The suggestions offered 
so far fall in the first category. But to the conscientious educator, the 
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second task—that of transferring learned behaviors to natural con- 
trol—is equally important. 

Recall the wide-ranging list of modern curriculum aims we men- 
tioned earlier. These aims involve not only artificial consequences 
that the school can provide but also natural consequences that often 
lie beyond the control of the school. The modern educator wants to 
make sure that good health practices are followed out of school as 
well as in school; that democratic behaviors are strong in the child 
and in the child-turned-adult; that wise purchasing decisions are not 
only discussed in the classroom but carried out in the store. 

Yet, once the individual is outside the academic environment, can 
the educator be sure that the transfer of control from artificial to 
natural consequences will take place? If we wish to assure this trans- 
fer, would it not be wise to allow the educator to supervise the 
transfer of control? The effectiveness of the whole procedure could 
then be checked, and any necessary remedial changes in the arti- 
ficial or natural consequences could be introduced. 

In our culture, such supervision is impossible, however, for the 
educator's direct control ends as soon as the child leaves school. Our 
system decrees that the school shall be separate from the real world. 
This separation is both understandable and unfortunate: under- 
standable, because the present school system was designed long be- 
fore we arrived at our present conception of the total educational 
task; unfortunate, because as long as we separate school from the 
rest of life, we by definition block our educators from the business 
end of their task—transferring learned behaviors to the real world. 

If the educator is to have the supervision over behavior that he 
needs, we must expand his role in our culture. We must transfer to 
the educator and the educational system much of the control that 
we now vest in other agencies and individuals. Indeed, we must 
grant to the educator control over all aspects of the culture that bear 
on the maintenance as well as the conditioning of behavior. 

The educational system that would result would not be a school in 
the usual sense. Rather, it would be an integrated culture that un- 
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dertook the guidance of the individual’s growth and development as 
a serious task of planned cultural conditioning. It would, in fact, be 
none other than the type of culture Skinner so forcefully advocated 
in his utopian novel, Walden Two (7). The educational possibilities 
that would open up in such a culture are well explored in Walden 
Two, but let me touch briefly on a few that are relevant here. 

For hundreds of years, there has been a continuing debate in edu- 
cation over the use of artificial as against natural consequences to 
influence behavior in school. Essentially, this is the old issue of tradi- 
tional versus progressive education. There has been general agree- 
ment that the natural consequences are preferable. But because we 
have separated the school from life itself, we have never been able 
to make much progress toward a solution. 

In an educational system like that of Walden Two, we could re- 
duce this thorny polemic to a simple empirical question: What is the 
absolute minimum of artificial educational control that is necessary? 
We could attack the problem in two ways. First, we could bring in 
the natural consequences as early as possible in the life of the indi- 
vidual. We could put the child on his own much earlier in life, in- 
stead of making him wait up to a quarter of a century under his 
family’s wing. We could allow him to play a realistic and productive 
part in our economy and our government as soon as he is physically 
capable. Thus we could quickly bring under natural control many 
behaviors that we now have to support for years by artificial means. 

Secondly, we could delay the conditioning of many behaviors un- 
til they are actually needed. In a culture where formal education did 
not end abruptly at the age of twenty or twenty-five, there would be 
no pressure to equip the student for the future. The study of French, 
for instance, could be delayed until French was useful. 

I need not point out that the modern curriculum goals listed 
earlier would stand a fair chance of realization in a culture such as 
that of Walden Two. But consider the even more challenging tasks 
that could be undertaken. 

Why be satisfied with teaching “appreciation of art”? Why not try 
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to create artists? We could start with behavioral analysis. What does 
artistic behavior consist of? What are the rewards that control that 
behavior? The manipulation of artistic materials may provide some 
reinforcement. But beyond that, what are the social rewards—the 
interest, approval, and attention—that must be supplied? How can 
we arrange to provide them liberally and effectively at an early age? 
Finally, what motivational conditions are best for generating artistic 
behavior? How much leisure, security, or insecurity? 

Art is just one example. We could undertake to stimulate writers, 
craftsmen, scientists. We could set out to construct healthy personal- 
ities, instil emotional stability, develop techniques of self-control. 
We could even determine ideal social, ethical, and governmental 
systems and then educate the individual appropriately. 


Here are experimental problems to challenge the imagination of 
educator and psychologist alike. They await only an expansion of 
our traditional conception of the educational system. They await a 
willingness to give education the control it needs to meet the re- 
sponsibilities it is willing to assume. 

Will we ever see an educational system patterned after Walden 
Two? I think we will. Important psychological theories have a way 
of generating experimental schools. Already a few of Skinner's stu- 
dents are planning to bring Walden Two to life around the nucleus 
of an experimental school that will make extensive use of teaching 
machines. As one of these students, I predict it will not be long be- 
fore Walden Two will be referred to, not merely as an engaging 
utopia, but also as a practical program for new and exciting educa- 
tional research. 


NOTES 


1. This article is adapted from a paper presented in Washington, D.C., on 
August 28, 1958, during a symposium sponsored by the American Psychological 
Association Committee on the Relations between Psychology and Education. 

2. For an extensive reinterpretation of human culture in terms of the control 
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of behavior, see B. F. Skinner, Science and Human Behavior (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1953). I have attempted a brief summary of this analysis in “A 
Science of Behavior,” Humanist, XVIII (January-February, 1958), 12-23. 

8. Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth 
(Washington: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 225-26. 

4. B. F. Skinner, “The Science of Learning and the Art of Teaching,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIV (Spring, 1954), 86-97. See also Wells Hively, “Im- 
plications for the Classroom of B. F. Skinner’s Analysis of Behavior,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIX (Winter, 1959), 87-42. 

5. B. F. Skinner, “Teaching Machines,” Science, CXXVIII (October 24, 
1958), 969-77. See also Douglas Porter, “Teaching Machines,” Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education Association Bulletin, III (March, 1958), 2-5. 

6. The Driffill School, Oxnard, California. This experiment was conducted 
with the co-operation of the principal, Richard Sparks, and the superintendent 
of the Oxnard Elementary System, Richard Clowes. Wolfson is currently teach- 
ing in the sixth grade of the John D. Runkle School in Brookline, Massachusetts. 
7. B. F. Skinner, Walden Two (New York: Macmillan Co., 1948). 
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What Shall We Teach in 
High-School English? 


“Teachers of English are teachers of language. This is their sole 
responsibility and it is quite enough,” one writer recently declared 
(1). However, he then went on to say that the functions of language 
“cover all of man’s experience.” Quite so. But education in general 
also presumably embraces all of man’s experience. A useful defi- 
nition of the aims and content of the subject of English must be 
more specific. 

Latin, German, French, and Spanish are languages. Yet teachers 
of these languages in American schools do not aspire to “cover all of 
man’s experience.” These teachers are content if their studeuts de- 
velop a proficiency in the language they are studying. 

When we teach a native language, our goals must differ from 
those set up for foreign-language instruction. Most children already 
speak their native language when they enter kindergarten; most 
children already read their native language when they reach high 
school. Throughout their school years, they continue to grow in 
their command of the native language, but their growth is con- 
ditioned by their experiences out of school as well as their experi- 
ences in all their school subjects. The development of the skills of 
English in American schools thus becomes a concern of the whole 
school. How, then, is the subject of English unique? 

We must distinguish between English as a language and English 
as a formal subject of school instruction. In American high schools, 
all subjects are tavght in English. The subject fields differ in con- 
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tent, but all use English as the medium of instruction. Quite nat- 
urally, students learn something about English in all classes. What, 
then, should be the content of English as a subject of study? 

Historically, English was included in the curriculum chiefly to 
improve young people’s abilities in using their native tongue. Even 
today it is customary to describe the aims of English in terms of 
the improvement of speaking, listening, writing, and reading. But 
since these activities cannot be carried on in a vacuum, teachers of 
English have sought diligently for subject matter that could provide 
significant substance for communication. To judge from popular 
subjects of themes of earlier days, this subject matter was often 
trivial. Yet, in groping for ways of vitalizing the study of reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening, without encroaching on the do- 
mains of the social studies and the physical and biological sciences, 
- teachers of English moved almost unconsciously into the realm of 
values, personal relations, and communication study as the proper 
concern of English. 

The popular notion that English as a school subject deals exclu- 
sively or primarily with the study and the improvement of language 
has led elementary-school teachers to adopt the term “language 
arts,” an expression that indicates the more comprehensive scope 
of the field. In the elementary school, “English” often does mean 
strictly grammar, composition, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
vocabulary study, and pronunciation. In high school, “English” uni- 
versally also includes literature (2). And when we include literature, 
we are dealing with “all of man’s experience.” 

Once we agree that the teacher of English uses literature as a 
major resource, we are faced with the question, “To what ends shall 
literature be taught?” If the concerns of literature are as broad and 
deep and diversified as life itself, how can the work in English be 
distinguished from that of other disciplines, which also deal with 
important aspects of human life? The excellent report, An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English, lists the following as examples of ex- 
periences with literature in high school: enjoying action, exploring 
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the physical world, exploring the social world, studying human 
nature, sharing lyric emotion, giving fancy rein, solving puzzles, 
listening to radio broadcasts, and enjoying photoplays (3). Could 
not many of these activities be carried on appropriately in classes 
other than English? 

Similarly, a later report of the National Council of Teachers of 
English declares that language is a basic instrument in the main- 
tenance of the democratic way of life, that English uses literature 
to illumine the contemporary scene, and that English deepens un- 
derstanding of social relationships (4). But surely the same asser- 
tions can be made of the social studies. 

Indeed, it may be argued that these aims belong to the school as 
a whole and that the allocation of responsibility for them is a purely 
academic matter. The fact is, however, that the curriculum in most 
secondary schools, here and abroad, is based on subject division. 
Only confusion and duplication can result if the goals of the sub- 
ject fields are not clearly defined. We may wish for a less compart- 
mentalized curriculum—and the arguments for integration are co- 
gent (5)—but we must deal with the school as it is, even while we 
strive to move it on to more functional modes of organization. 

We seek, therefore, a unique function for English in the educa- 
tional program. In doing so, we may find help in the following 
passage from The English Language Arts, the first volume of the 
report of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English: 

“The design of the language arts curriculum should . . . be de- 
rived from those significant centers of need and interest which 
occasion real communication. Problems of values, of interpersonal 
relations, of recreation and leisure, of life purposes, of the spirit and 
aspirations of the democratic society, of world unity, of the motives 
of human beings, of the intelligent utilization of the mass media of 
communication, of the meaning of life itself—these should provide 
the substance of the language arts program from which maturity 
of expression and understanding may be expected to emerge under 
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the guidance of teachers who have a genuine comprehension of the 
ways in which young people grow in language power” (6). 

The statement of the Council suggests aspects of human experi- 
ence that can properly be made essential subjects of study in Eng- 
lish classes in American high schools. In the spirit of this statement, 
we may define areas of concern that may appropriately be included 
in the field of English. 


Studies that point to man 


The entire curriculum, of course, is concerned with the study of 
human beings. We meet them in classes in history, geography, biol- 
ogy, psychology, homemaking. Even mathematics can be human— 
“If I have three apples . . . .” Man is the essential subject matter of 
the high-school curriculum—man in his relation to society, the fam- 
ily, the past, the physical world, and the world of ideas and values. 

The unique opportunity of the teacher of English is to help stu- 
dents look at people in their everyday relationships, in their self- 
searchings, in their motivations, in their reaciions to the culture 
patterns that surround them, in the ways the qualities of their per- 
sonalities emerge from the events that touch their lives. The aim is 
understanding in its deepest sense. The aim is to enter sympatheti- 
cally into the lives of many kinds of people, to know them, not as 
biological specimens or stereotypes or census figures or encyclopedia 
items or illustrations of sociological or economic laws, but as per- 
sonalities that are kin to us. All reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening should aim at the growth of such understanding. 

The class in English will, of course, draw on many fields of knowl- 
edge. The English teacher will not undertake to duplicate the efforts 
of specialists in history, political science, natural science, and psy- 
chology, but he will try to draw their findings together in the diffi- 
cult enterprise of exploring the nature of man. In identifying the 
proper content of English, we are concerned less with possible 
overlapping of subject matter than with a clear statement of the 
uses to be made of subject matter. 
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Feeling and emotion are often mentioned in discussions on Eng- 
lish instruction. The distinction is often made between the emphasis 
on fact and principle in science and the social studies, on the one 
hand, and on “appreciation” and enjoyment in English, on the 
other. Professor Henry C. Morrison, for example, thought of history 
as a “science-type” subject, that is, a subject in which the aim is 
mastery of significant concepts. Literature he thought of as an 
“appreciation-type” subject, that is, a subject in which the aim is 
the achievement of strong emotional preferences for the more 
worthy products of the literary art. Such a distinction is useful, 
provided it is not treated as absolute. Obviously the learning of com- 
plex linguistic skills, the mastery of grammatical principles, and the 
enjoyment of poetry involve different emphases, with thought, feel- 
ing, motor skill, and habit functioning in each with varying degrees 
of prominence. However, we may properly characterize the over-all 
aim and content of English as more personalized than those of other 
subjects. As long as the prevailing pattern of the high-school curric- 
ulum is based on organization by subjects, a distinction of this sort 
will remain necessary. And such a distinction necessarily gives 
English a wide-ranging character that to a degree liberates it from 
the more rigid boundaries peculiar to other subjects. 

One aim of English, then, is to enjoy human beings. To enjoy 
them, of course, does not necessarily mean to admire them. Litera- 
ture and life present us with a pageant of bores, hypocrites, liars, 
sadists, rogues, fools, and windbags whom no one would voluntarily 
include in his circle of intimates. But even picaresque characters 
have their fascination, albeit at times a grim one. The cultivation of 
pleasure in the observation and enjoyment of people around us— 
people typified perhaps by such literary characters as Becky Sharp, 
Micawber, Huck Finn, Caddie Woodlawn, Clyde Griffiths, or Carol 
Kennicott, characters good and bad, subtle and obvious, heroic and 
puny—is one of the major goals of the teacher of English. Such 
pleasurable observation and study of people may well provide sub- 
ject matter for assignments in speaking and writing. 
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Keenness of observation and a penetrating insight into the feel- 
ings, motivations, aspirations, loves, hopes, fears, and inner conflicts 
of human beings are qualities to be encouraged. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to start the student on the road of exploration into the inner 
world of emotions that lie behind people’s overt behavior (7: 101). 
The teacher makes it her purpose to encourage and satisfy the 
natural desire to know what it feels like to undergo joyful or tragic 
experiences as revealed by literature and life. 

Thus it becomes possible to clothe the dry bones of the headline 
and the statistical report with flesh and blood. Is the imagination 
overwhelmed by sheer numbers in news accounts of the Nazi gas 
chambers or the bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki? The Diary 
of Anne Frank and John Hersey’s Hiroshima story can individualize 
and personalize these catastrophic events. Participating through 
imagination in the endlessly varied human drama is more than a 
pastime; it is a way of identifying with the world of reality; it is a 
way that can lead to the pursuit of acceptable social goals. But first, 
to the student in the English class, it is a means of escaping personal 
insularity and of attaining fullness of life. 


Man and his values 


The study of people leads inevitably to judgments about them— 
their goals, their methods, their behaviors, their values. The students 
in English class cannot escape a consideration of the quality of the 
opinions, acts, emotional reactions, and life purposes of the charac- 
ters they meet in books, magazines, newspapers, and in their own 
experience. We are constantly measuring the conduct of others. 
We are constantly measuring our own conduct. In doing so we must 
take recourse to standards, sometimes applying them unconsciously. 
Very commonly our standards are the product of the surrounding 
culture. Always, the validity of the judgments depends on the clarity 
and the thoroughness with which the standards have been stated, 
examined, and tested. 

What is the nature of the standards by which we judge human 
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conduct? Theoretically, our standards result from the play of intelli- 
gence as we search for the best ways of attaining the good life for 
the individual and for society. But the mechanisms of behavior are 
not so simple. Habit, emotion, drive, past experience, examples of 
loved ones and hated ones, all together shape the goals toward 
which we strive. Ideals, values, attitudes, preferences, and pre- 
dispositions blend to form our purposes and our outlook. Individuals 
of equal intellect and honesty may choose opposing ends. The most 
important developmental task of all—that of building a personal 
philosophy of life—is also the most complex task. 

In our society we take it for granted that the home and the church 
have a major responsibility for nurturing ideals and values in our 
young people. Can and should the school share in this responsibility? 
At best, the task is difficult. On the one hand, we recognize that 
cultural patterns and social class profoundly influence youth’s ideals 
(8). On the other, we hold that each individual should thoughtfully 
and voluntarily arrive at the direction he believes his life should 
take. 

The difficulty of the task does not absolve us of the obligation to 
undertake it. The teacher should not aspire to be a therapist, nor 
should he expect a poem or a play to change basic personality struc- 
ture. But unless all our assumptions about the educability of the 
young are in error, reading and social interaction in school do affect 
outlook and behavior. Moreover, though experiences of early child- 
hood may powerfully condition the individual’s motivations, we 
have no reason to suppose that later experiences cannot moderate 
the effect of these experiences, change their direction, or even 
reconcile some of the conflicts they may have produced. 

If attitudes, ideals, and values are culturally produced, we may 
expect to find conflicts among them, for in a pluralistic society such 
as ours, cultural standards are varied and often inconsistent. It 
therefore remains for the school to help young people achieve a 
degree of personal integration, or, as L. Thomas Hopkins phrases it, 
to continue learning “in which motivations need to be brought into 
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fresh alignment with every shift in social relationships, and in which 
values serves the purposes of justice, order, and freedom” (9). 

Hopkins’ reference to “justice, order, and freedom” suggests that 
in his view the school should favor certain types of integration or 
“alignment” of motivations. The youth whose motivations are con- 
sistently acquisitive, aggressive, and self-centered may be said to 
have an integrated personality, but not a personality crganized on 
values the school would willingly promote. 

So it comes about that the school has quite properly used the 
great documents of democracy, poetry, oratory, drama, essays, and 
fiction to create enthusiasm for social aims that may be described, 
according to taste, as humane, humanitarian, or humanistic. The 
school has been committed, in theory at least, to the promulgation 
of the affirmative tradition, a tradition that embraces the ideal of 
the conservation of human values and the continuous reconstruction 
of society for the attainment of those values. 

The bias of the school in behalf of the affirmative tradition does 
not call for propaganda or indoctrination for specific social arrange- 
ments or economic systems. There is plenty of room within the 
democratic ideal for young people to study and debate the prob- 
lems involved in achieving world peace, economic security, racial 
equality, freedom of thought and utterance, full educational oppor- 
tunity for all, adequate medical care for all, an enlightened penol- 
ogy, and the encouragement and cultivation of the arts. The teacher 
of English can labor to redirect the affections and the energies of 
young people who are indifferent to the general welfare or callous 
to human need. This is perhaps his chief thought as he guides stu- 
dents away from Mickey Spillane and crime comics, and toward 
Emerson, Whitman, Pearl Buck, Carl Sandburg, and Dreiser. 


From person to person 

Language communication is more than a linguistic process, more 
than a transmission of ideas from one person to another. Language 
communication is essentially a social experience involving a context 
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of situation, events, and personalities as well as a verbal or semantic 
context. The switchboard operator who says, “I am sorry I cannot 
complete your call,” may be parroting a mechanical formula, but 
the formula recognizes the requirements of courtesy, public rela- 
tions, and the feelings of the listener. The high-school student who 
in a class discussion blurts out, “I think that was a stupid remark,” 
is using impeccable grammar. He is conveying meaning—with a dis- 
concerting clarity—but he is also reflecting attitudes and feelings 
and probably a personal reaction to his classmate. The teacher of 
English is constantly and inescapably dealing with problems of 
interpersonal relations. 

Since one great resource of the teacher of English is imaginative 
literature, which is concerned largely with interpersonal relations, 
he is in a unique position to help young people find ways of estab- 
lishing constructive an isfying relations with others. Literature 
not only reveals the subtleties and complexities of the relations be- 
tween people, but it poses critical questions as to why certain rela- 
tions lead to tragedy and others to happiness. 

The recognition that literature may serve as a means of improving 
interpersonal relations among young people is reflected in many lists 
that classify books according to human-relations themes. One of the 
best and most famous of these suggests the following categories: 
patterns of family life, community contrasts, economic differences, 
differences between generations, adjustment to new places and 
situations, how it feels to grow up, belonging to groups, and ex- 
periences of acceptance and rejection (10). 


Words—their workings and their ways 


The role of language in human affairs is so important that only 
the least reflective of students can be entirely indifferent to its op- 
erations. Quite apart from recognizing the need for proficiency in 
using language, thoughtful individuals are concerned with the ways 
in which people speak and write, the ways in which language 
changes and grows, and the ways in which language can affect 
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human behavior. The high-school student can, of course, make only 
a beginning in the study of language, which is a highly abstract and 
complex science, but he can learn enough about its workings to 
awaken an important interest and to heighten his appreciation of 
its place in human experience. The study of language can help him 
understand literature and perhaps even provide him with a defense 
against the irresponsible or unscrupulous use of language. 

Many phases of language lend themselves to productive use in 
the classroom. The history of language—which closely parallels mili- 
tary, political, and social history—necessarily receives little attention 
in history courses. Yet a study of language through the ages may 
help to illumine for young people the paths human society has fol- 
lowed to the present. Such a study may dramatize the essential 
sameness of people through the ages. Changes in the meanings of 
words, the addition of new words as a result of social and scientific 
developments, and the variations in language in different social 
classes and in different regions can provide material for fascinating 
study. New developments in English linguistics may provide a 
challenge. Concepts from the fields of semantics and propaganda 
analysis, while basic to study in many subjects, may constitute ma- 
terial for instructional units in the junior and senior years. 


Words beamed to millions 


Teachers of English have long believed that they have a special 
responsibility in connection with the newer media of mass communi- 
cation. Evidence of this interest is found in various publications of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, such publications as 
Radio and English Teaching (11), The English Language Arts (12), 
and The English Language Arts in the Secondary School (13). 
Further evidence appears in the work of Council committees on 
radio, television, motion pictures, periodicals, and other mass media. 

The world of mass communications embraces all the significant 
concerns and processes of society. In newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, phonograph records, and motion pictures, we find the 
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reflectors and the shapers of the opinions, policies, tastes, and de- 
cisions that determine the direction and the quality of the common 
life. In these media are represented science, politics, economics, 
music, drama, psychology, sports, homemaking, religion, philosophy, 
health, and indeed every conceivable area of human interest. As the 
teacher of language communication directs attention to the vast and 
complex structure of the mass media, therefore, he becomes aware 
that he must both compete and co-operate with the rival media and 
that he must define his goals with respect to them. 

First among these goals, perhaps, is the extension of young 
people’s interests and the improvement of tastes to include the more 
challenging and the more thoughtful presentations offered by the 
mass media. The schools, and particularly teachers of English, have 
responsibility for helping to create audiences for the fine films and 
radio and television programs that are offered from time to time. 
Not only the works of Shakespeare, Dickens, Shaw, Tolstoy, Mark 
Twain, and other masters, but the creations of many of the lesser 
writers are brought to life in motion pictures, radio, and television. 
Nor should we overlook the talented writers of our own day. As 
these lines are written, TV presentations of The Green Pastures and 
Ah, Wilderness! are being announced. Networks regularly schedule 
documentaries on atomic energy, space travel, foreign affairs, and 
a host of other timely subjects, as well as stimulating discussions by 
young people, newspapermen, and experts in various fields. Such 
programs are few in comparison with Westerns and soap operas, 
but they can be a powerful aid in developing literary appreciation. 

A second aim in teaching the more effective use of the mass media 
is the development of the powers of critical discrimination. The 
skills involved in semantic analysis and the recognition of propa- 
ganda devices called into play in reading and everyday listening 
are, of course, the special province of the study of the mass media. 
However, many questions on the structure and control of the great 
communications systems need to be considered if the student is to 
be equipped to evaluate intelligently what he reads, sees, and hears. 
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The role of the regulating agencies, the influence of advertisers, the 
reliability and the objectivity of reporters, commentators, and edi- 
torialists, the techniques of the hidden persuaders, the costs of pro- 
duction and distribution, the relative advantages of the British, 
Canadian, and American systems of broadcasting and telecasting, 
the contributions of limited-circulation publications and of educa- 
tional radio and TV stations—these are among the topics that hold 
keen interest for youth and exemplify the kinds of understanding 
needed by modern audiences in a democracy. 

In a sense, English is one of the social studies; for language is a 
social institution, whether we look at it as person-to-person com- 
munication or as the vehicle by which the larger society conducts 
its major affairs. The mass media reveal society in action. 


Words to give delight 


In this article, we have chosen to discuss goals and content. Strict- 
ly speaking, aesthetic pleasure does not belong to either category. 
Rather, it is a by-product of the encounter with the types of subject 
matter we have been discussing. Yet few courses of study fail to 
list appreciation of literature as a primary goal in English. Actually, 
English is one of the few fields of study frankly devoted to giving 
the learner pleasure, Whether spoken, written, heard, or read, lan- 
guage must yield delight. It is, therefore, fitting that in English 
classes we set out to find the sources of the pleasure we get from 
poetry, drama, fiction, public speaking, and other forms of speaking 
and writing. Herein, also, we have one of the oldest and most tradi- 
tional of the goals of English. 

The study of literary form and technique have often been a sterile 
part of high-school English, as sterile as the memorization of bio- 
graphical data. This fact should not deter us from examining the 
tools of the writer or the orator. The Greek names for figures of 
speech, the rhyme scheme of the Spenserian stanza, or the structure 
of the Pindaric ode may satisfy a need or an interest of only a few 
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students. But all young people can enhance their enjoyment of a 
poem, a play, or a novel through recognition of the writer's design. 
The reading of critical reviews and essays can increase the student’s 
sensitivity to the stylistic excellence of a literary creation. 

Many students do not have the opportunity to take courses in 
music and art appreciation. Is there any good reason why the aes- 
thetic concerns of the English class should not extend to all forms 
of artistic endeavor? The aim should be the enrichment of the indi- 
vidual life and the cultivation of a social climate in which the arts 
can flourish. If it is true that ours is a prevailingly materialistic cul- 
ture, the schools must accept at least a share of the blame. 


Our discussion has stressed personal and social values that may 
be fostered by the study of English. We have assumed that language 
is learned in connection with all kinds of subject matter. We have 
also assumed that the teaching of the various skills of reading, listen- 
ing, and language expression is a responsibility of all teachers in the 
secondary school. We are not asserting, however, that language 
skills are not to be given special emphasis in English classes. Teach- 
ers of English bear primary responsibility for the improvement of 
language, and they are usually best qualified to give remedial in- 
struction. In no other class is so much attention consciously given 
to the works and ways of words. Our discussion is intended merely 
to demonstrate that English has a unique subject matter, that it is 
not merely a tool. 


Practice in the business of living 


A relatively new conception of goals for the English program is 
presented in An Experience Curriculum in English (3) and in many 
courses of study in the language arts. These publications describe 
the English curriculum as a wide variety of communication activities 
corresponding to those commonly found in life outside school. Thus 
we find lists of such activities as conversation, discussion, floor talks, 
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introductions, telephoning, letter writing, keeping diaries, consult- 
ing reference sources, enjoying poetry or fiction, and reading news- 
paper and magazine articles. According to An Experience Curric- 
ulum, “The guiding idea [of a curriculum in English] for both 
builder and user is the conception of the curriculum as a body of 
guided experiences paralleling present and future out-of-school ex- 
periences.” Implicit in this approach is the notion that the goal is 
the activity itself, carried on at the highest possible level of quality 
and effectiveness. As far as possible, the activities are those that 
emerge from normal situations in the school, the home, and the 
community. The task of the curriculum-maker in language com- 
munication is to define the levels of precision and subtlety with 
which young people communicate or perceive the meaning of what 
they read and hear. The abilities, attitudes, and insights that accrue 
from the activities carried on from day to day are the measure of the 
success of the educative process. Thus, mastery of the mother tongue 
is achieved through the use of language in the many encounters 
with the world of people and events. The teacher of English not 
only helps to arrange such encounters but strives to make them 
rewarding. 


Classroom doors that open on the world 


The English class can and should be a clearinghouse of ideas, 
from whatever source. Nothing human should be alien to it. Every 
age has had enough of suspense, conflict, peril, paradox, and ab- 
surdity to engage the imagination of youth, but certainly our own 
breathless times offer no pretext for dullness in the English class. 
Our task is to capture the exuberant energies of young people and 
to guide them in their quest for worthy personal and social goals. 
In encouraging this quest, the teachers of the language arts have 
at their command the greatest of resources—no less than the most 
enduring treasures of the ages—“the best that has been said and 
written.” 
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Motwwation for College in 
High-School Girls 


After high school—what next for the able, ambitious, personable 
boy or girl? For the boy, college and a suitable occupation are the 
most appropriate routes to achievement that will be satisfactory to 
him and to society. For the girl, there is no one widely approved 
pathway to personal and social satisfaction. Her life can take several 
directions, and as she enters adolescence and high-school graduation 
approaches, far-reaching decisions face her. Which should she 
choose? Homemaking—or college and a career? Or a combination 
of these? 

Susan, a sophomore in a midwestern high school, tells how she 
made her decision: 

“For a while I wanted to be a car designer, but I haven’t got what 
it takes—art ability. My parents don’t care particularly what I do, 
just so it’s something reasonable. My dad, I think, would like for me 
to go to college; and my doctor has talked to me about not getting 
married right away and going on to college instead. Well, when I 
was in grade school, I wanted to go to college. But this year has 
changed all that, sc I’m not going. I plan to get married. I think I 
can get a job anyway with what schooling I already have.” 

As might be expected, Susan is a very pretty blonde. As might 
not be expected, Susan is one of the top students in her class in intel- 
lectual potential. She has a strong drive to do well in whatever she 
undertakes and is considered good college material by her teachers. 

Susan is only one of many highly qualified girls who do not go on 
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to college. Their failure to continue study is not ordinarily con- 
sidered a disadvantage to them or a loss to society. In our society, to 
marry and make a home is a more common role for women, and a 
role that carries more approval, than going to college and pursuing 
a career. As a result, for many capable girls, formal study ends with 
high-school graduation. 

There may be reasons for viewing this fact with concern. From 
the standpoint of the girls and their well-being, it is important to 
remember that a college education is likely to equip them for 
achievement in keeping with their ability and needs. From the 
standpoint of society and its needs, it should be remembered that 
women are one of our great sources of “manpower,” a source still far 
from fully tapped. In time of emergency, the maintenance of pro- 
duction and services may be possible only if large numbers of capa- 
ble women have a college education. In more normal times, some 
occupations like teaching and nursing, in which shortages are most 
severe, require college preparation or its equivalent. And by no 
means least in importance, capable girls who have a liberal arts edu- 
cation can enhance their contributions to our social, cultural, reli- 
gious, civic, and family life. 

The fact that many of the nation’s most capable girls do not go to 
college, it may be agreed then, is a situation for concern—concern 
that individuals are denied the satisfactions of achievement and 
concern that the country is deprived of services it may critically 
need. 


Why do some capable girls go to college, while others, equally 
qualified, do not? The main reason, research and observation indi- 
cate, is lack of interest in higher education (1). But why do large 
numbers of capable girls lack interest in higher study? A partial 
answer is suggested by the observation that relatively more young 
people of the middle than the lower social class attend college. 

Allison Davis supplies one reason for this difference. Middle-class 
youth, he asserts, are more highly motivated to achieve (2). That is, 
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they strive more diligently to attain a high level of accomplishment 
in whatever they do. He attributes this characteristic to experiences 
that are typical of growing up in the middle class. The need of mid- 
dle-class youth for achievement may find an outlet in any one of 
many social roles. But because the middle class places such a high 
value on education, the need for achievement may easily be directed 
into a role involving college study. In the middle class especially, 
college may also be approved as a place where a young woman can 
receive the training that will prepare her for a career in business or 
a profession, or for a role as a wife and mother in the home of a busi- 
ness or professional man. Girls of lower-class families may not be so 
greatly motivated and encouraged to go to college. 


The study reported here was designed to gather more specific in- 
formation to explain why some intellectually capable girls want to 
go to college, while others, just as capable, do not (3). The purpose 
of the research was to determine what significant personal and so- 
cial characteristics distinguish high-school girls who plan to go on 
into higher education from high-school girls who plan to marry or 
get a job or take brief training for a job immediately after gradua- 
tion from high school. 

The study was aimed at testing three hypotheses: 

First, high-school girls in the upper quarter of academic ability 
who want to go to college have a higher social status than those who 
do not want to go to college. In other words, the desire to go to col- 
lege is more likely to be found in the middle class than in the lower 
class. 

Second, high-school girls in the upper quarter of academic ability 
who want to go to college show signs of having greater need for 
achievement than those who do not want to go to college. That is, 
the desire to go to college is based on the desire to accomplish on a 
level of excellence. 

Third, high-school girls in the upper quarter of academic ability 
who want to go to college see themselves as having had experiences 
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about college that are different from the experiences of girls who are 
not interested in higher education. In these experiences, members of 
the principal socializing agencies—the home, the school, and the 
friendship group—have held up college as a goal. That is, the desire 
to go to college is developed and directed by certain experiences, in 
which relatives, friends, teachers, and others play an important part 
by defining college as rewarding. 

In brief, then, the study proposed to demonstrate that the desire 
to go to college is more typical of capable middle-class girls than of 
capable lower-class girls; that it is related to a strong drive to 
achieve; and that it is developed and directed by certain experiences 
with individuals who are influential in the girls’ lives. 


The tenth grade of a midwestern high school—the only public 
high school in a city with a population of forty-four thousand—was 
selected for study. From this class, the top 25 per cent of the girls 
were chosen on the basis of their academic potential. Academic 
potential was defined as the average of their scores on several tests 
of ability to succeed in schoolwork. The tests, given in sixth to 
eighth grade, were the Primary Mental Abilities test, the Davis- 
Eells Games, the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, and the Thurstone 
Concealed Figures Test. 

From this group of the fifty most intellectually able girls in the 
tenth-grade class, five girls were screened out as inappropriate sub- 
jects for the study. Three of the five, although intellectually able, 
lacked other personal characteristics necessary for success in col- 
lege, such as steady work habits, normal self-confidence, adequate 
social adjustment, or satisfactory ethical character. The other two 
girls had vague, contradictory plans for school and job. 

Though the remaining forty-five girls were all about equally 
qualified for success in college, they differed in their educational and 
occupational plans. Thirty-two girls expected to enter college and 
prepare for a position in business or a profession, or expected to 
marry a business or a professional man and wanted a college educa- 
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tion to help prepare them to be wives and mothers. These girls were 
classified as “well motivated for college.” Thirteen girls planned to 
get married or take a job immediately after graduation from high 
school or take some brief training before getting a job. These girls 
were classified as “not motivated for college.” To get answers to the 
leading question of the study, comparisons were made of the two 
groups of girls: 


The social class of each girl was determined by means of Warner's 
Index of Status Characteristics (4). 

The girls’ desire to achieve was gauged by using McClelland’s 
procedure for the measurement of “n Achievement.” This method is 
designed to measure the need for achievement indirectly. Subjects 
view pictures flashed briefly on a screen and write imaginative 
stories about what they have seen. Researchers analyze the stories 
and score them on the basis of the quality of the imagery. Imagery 
that indicates achievement is defined as any statement that suggests 
that someone in the story is striving toward a standard of excellence. 
A character in the story may be struggling to do a better job, to get 
ahead in the world, or to achieve some other goal (5). 

To learn which experiences led girls to perceive college as reward- 
ing, interviews were scheduled. To obtain other pertinent data, 
various other instruments were used. 


The general information we gathered about the girls revealed that 
about half of them were from the middle social class and about half 
from the lower social class. Most of them were Protestant and north 
European in ancestry. With only a few exceptions, they lived within 
the limits of the city in which the high school was located. About 
half of them were only children or the first child in a family of three 
or four children. 

Our findings tended to confirm the first hypothesis. The girls who 
were well motivated for college were higher in social class than 
those who were not motivated for college, although the difference in 
status was not striking. Far from confirming the second hypothesis, 
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however, our evidence pointed to almost the reverse of what we ex- 
pected. The girls who were not interested in college had a slightly 
greater need for achievement than the girls who were interested in 
college. These two findings are particularly puzzling when they are 
related to each other. Is it true that middle-class girls are not more 
highly motivated to achieve than lower-class girls? This possibility 
was further supported by the failure to find a significant difference 
between the n-Achievement scores of the middle-class and the 
lower-class girls. However, this result may be an artifact of the 
study sample, which consisted, by design, only of girls of high abil- 
ity and, by circumstance, of few girls in the upper-middle and lower- 
lower class categories. The finding may not be valid for a more typi- 
cal high-school population. 

If college attendance among highly qualified girls is not motivated 
by a greater need for achievement, what then are the significant 
factors for which the study was searching? Analyses of interviews 
with the girls gave an answer. First, the college-bound girls reported 
that significantly more individuals had set college as a standard of 
accomplishment. Moreover, these individuals represented a signif- 
icantly wider variety of socializing agents, such as the family, the 
friendship group, the school, other community agencies, and the 
mass media. The timing of the encouragement should be noted. 
Parents, teachers, and friends, and others were especially encourag- 
ing in the years when the girls were in high school. Finally, the girls 
with college plans expressed greater confidence that they could be 
successful in college. 

The girls who were not planning to go to college had fewer indi- 
viduals, from the earliest times that they could remember with any 
accuracy, to hold up college as a desirable accomplishment. And 
these individuals represented fewer agencies that influence the lives 
of children and youth. Further, the girls who were not bound for 
college were less confident that they could be successful there if they 
shouid decide to go. These results confirm in part the third hypoth- 
esis of the study. 

Other information, though not directly related to the basic ques- 
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tions raised, helps to explain further why one group of qualified girls 
made the decision to go to college and the other did not. The girls 
who had plans for college made significantly higher scores on the 
responsibility scale of the California Psychological Inventory (6). 
This scale is designed to identify persons of conscientious, respon- 
sible, and dependable disposition and temperament. High scorers 
tend to be seen as planful, responsible, thorough, progressive, capa- 
ble, dignified, and independent; conscientious and dependable; re- 
sourceful and efficient; alert to ethical and moral issues. 

Perhaps of greater importance, the girls with plans for college 
made significantly higher scores on the intellectual-efficiency scale 
of the California Psychological Inventory. This scale is designed to 
indicate the degree of personal and intellectual efficiency the indi- 
vidual has attained. High scorers tend to be seen as efficient, clear- 
thinking, capable, intelligent, progressive, planful, thorough, and 
resourceful; alert and well informed; and as placing a high value on 
cognitive and intellectual matters. These are characteristics that 
might influence a girl to consider college or an occupation requiring 
college, and equip her to do well. 

What this study indicated, then, was that motivation for college 
in this group of highly qualified girls was related to a moderate need 
for achievement which, as a result of training and influence, particu- 
larly from early adolescence, sought an outlet in a social role involv- 
ing college. This training and influence is typical of the middle so- 
cial class, which places a high value on formal education and is less 
disapproving than the lower social class of certain professional ca- 
reers for women. 

On the other hand, lack of interest in college was certainly not 
due to lack of desire to achieve. Rather, it seemed to be due to the 
choice of a social role that did not require higher education as a 
outlet for a strong need for achievement—the choize of a role involv- 
ing a more immediate job or marriage or both. 

Another comparison illustrates this finding on the direction of the 
desire to achieve. This desire, as we have noted, was not stronger in 
the girls who were bound for college than in the girls who were not 
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bound for college. Twenty girls from the middle class and twelve 
girls from the lower class planned to go to college. Each of these 
groups of college-bound girls displayed an n-Achievement strength 
that was below average. But each of these groups—the middle-class 
group and the lower-class group—had had a greater than average 
number of socializing agents and agencies that set college as a stand- 
ard of accomplishment for them. 

These results are especially revealing when they are compared 
with corresponding results of a study made of the motivational pat- 
terns of high-school boys (7). In the latter study, which was carried 
out under the same conditions as the study of high-school girls, we 
found that the college-bound boys of both the middle and lower 
classes displayed an n-Achievement strength that was above aver- 
age. Again, as in the case of the girls, however, the boys interested in 
college had had a greater than average number of socializing agents 
and agencies that held up college study as desirable. 

At first it may seem puzzling that the girls who had the greatest 
drive to accomplish did not direct this energy and ambition to 
getting a college education, achieving success in business or some 
profession, and attaining a higher social-class standing. This pat- 
tern seems to be realistic; it is the pattern that the highly motivated 
boys chose. This is a realistic pattern for boys to follow, to be sure, 
but it is not the course that American society most approves of, and 
makes possible, for girls. 

Although attitudes have changed a great deal, it is still considered 
more appropriate for women to consummate their ambition through 
marriage or some means less intellectual than college. Marriage and 
a home may be considered appropriate achievement for a woman. 
And society may deem it appropriate for the husband to achieve the 
kind of success his wife desires. If not in marriage, or vicariously 
through marriage, women may achieve in an area where they do not 
have to compete with men, in an area where to do well demands a 
woman’s talents. At any rate, for the highly ambitious, able girl, 
there seem to be many attractive roles that do not involve college. 
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The stories of two girls illustrate our findings concerning the girls 
who were not college bound. Susan, the pretty, blonde, lower-mid- 
dle-class girl with an extremely high n-Achievement score, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, planned to get a secretarial 
job after high school. “I will work through the summer until around 
November. Then I plan to get married,” she told the interviewer. 
During her earliest years in elementary school, she received only 
above-average marks, although some of her teachers felt that she 
could get top marks in all subjects if she tried. Until she entered 
junior high school, however, no one else set high standards for her. 
“In the seventh grade I started to run around with Judy. She liked 
to get good grades, and she was jealous of mine. I didn’t care at first, 
but in the end I tried to beat her, and I did. I don’t know why, but 
I've always wanted to get ali top marks.” Through grade school and 
into high school, her parents’ attitude towards her marks did not 
change a great deal. “They're like me. They want me to get A’s and 
B's, but if I get a C it doesn’t bother them much.” 

Other personal influences in her life did change, though. In high 
school, her best friend made only average marks. Of the boy to 
whom she became engaged she said with a laugh, “Well, he gets 
average and sometimes maybe a little lower marks. He doesn’t hate 
school or anything, but he enjoys himself while he’s here.” During 
this period, Susan was also influenced by her sister, who was taking 
a correspondence course in art but planned an early marriage. 

Of her own plans, Susan explained: “I used to want to be an air- 
line hostess, but no more. It’s too dangerous, and I want to live. Now 
I want to be a secretary. Mother was a secretary for a lawyer, and 
the work sounds interesting to me. I like courts. I do know for sure 

‘I will be married in November of the year I graduate. Whether 
atinue to work after that will depend on many things.” 


Nona, a tall, attractive, brunette, upper-lower-class girl with an 
extremely high n-Achievement score, planned to “get a secretarial 
job here in the city. The money I earn is going to be put in the bank 
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for a trip to Hollywood or New York, where I'll try my luck at act- 
ing,” she told the interviewer. 

When she was a child, mixed standards were set for her school- 
work. Her parents expected her to do well but said very little about 
the matter. Her oldest sister was a good student, but the next older 
sister was not and finally quit school before she finished. Most of 
Nona’s friends got average marks, and she remembers only one 
teacher who encouraged her. In those early years, no one influenced 
her to go to college. When she was about eleven years old, her life 
goals began to take shape. “Near the end of grade school I don't 
know what happened, but mother let me go places more, and I went 
to the show a lot. My hobby is collecting pictures of movie stars. I 
don’t know what impressed me, but I guess it was seeing other 
people acting on the screen. When I saw them acting, I liked it. And 
I thought I could do it, since I’ve been in plays.” 

After she entered high school, her parents were more vocal about 
how well she should do. “My father, especially, is always telling me 
he wants me to finish school, and he wants to make sure I do. When 
I bring cards home and there’s something I’ve fallen down in, he 
usually gets kind of mad and tells me to work harder at it because he 
knows I can do better.” 

On plans for the future, her parents offered little specific advice. 
“Dad never says much, but he always tells me that, when I get out 
of high school, I should try to get a good job. He doesn’t say what 
kind.” One of the sisters worked as a telephone operator, the other 
in a supermarket. Among her friends, some had plans to get a secre- 
tarial job, some to get married; some did not know what they would 
do. Of her own plans, she said: 

“There are really two things in my mind: movies and secretarial 
work. You see, when I started high school, I took typing. I had al- 
ways liked that sort of thing, so I made good marks and really loved 
it. I decided then that, since I got along so well in typing, I should 
be a secretary. Then in ninth grade I took speech and dramatics be- 
cause it had so much to do with acting. Ever since I was old enough 
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to go to the movies alone, I’ve wanted to be an actress. I’m now tak- 
ing Radio Workshop and plan to take it in my next two years of 
school. But I’m keeping up on both my acting and secretarial work. 
The last I keep to fall back on if acting doesn’t work out. I know act- 
ing is a difficult field. I've always thought that I'd like to work in a 
big office. I like to be with people and maybe with important people. 
I think it would help me get over my shyness. So I suppose I'll start 
with secretarial work and keep working and save money, then travel 
some and go to Hollywood to see what I can find there—something 
to do with acting.” 


The stories of two other students, Helen and Louise, illustrate 
how girls are influenced to aim for college and a professional career. 
Helen, a wholesomely pretty, upper-lower-class girl with a very low 
n-Achievement score, planned to go to college and become a teacher. 
When she was in elementary school, her parents never pushed her 
to do well, but they did maintain a steady interest in her work. “They 
were interested but didn’t force me,” she told the interviewer. “They 
more or less expected me to get top marks. Before the sixth grade 
they always wanted me to be a nurse, but when I got older, I de- 
cided I didn’t want to be one, so they dropped the idea. They want 
me to be as successful as I want to be, but they think I'll get married 
and end up as a secretary. They don’t discourage me, either one, 
much, but once my Dad told me that if I wanted to go to college 
bad enough, I would work for it. He said it wouldn't be fair for him 
to pay my way through college, and not the four other sisters’.” 

Although neither her parents nor her friends particularly en- 
couraged her college ideas, one teacher did. “One of the most impor- 
tant persons in my early life was a teacher in seventh grade. We all 
liked him even before we got into seventh grade. He was friendly, 
and I talked to him often in and out of class. I used to help him with 
marks and things, copying marks on report cards. He seemed to 
think I had ability, so I didn’t want to let him down. He was a good 
teacher, and he wanted me to be one, too.” 
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In high school she received additional support for her plans. “This 
year there’s a teacher that I think an awful lot of. She told me that 
I should be a teacher and that I could be a good one. When someone 
has confidence in you like that, you try harder.” 

About herself and her plans for the future, she said: “I think I 
have done O.K. in school so far. I haven't particularly thought about 
it, though. It wasn’t too hard and didn’t seem too important. I really 
want to teach, though. I don’t know if I can be a success at it. I 
haven't thought too much of the practical side. 've always wanted 
to do the thing that would help people—humanity—the most. That's 
what made me want to be a nurse. And now I want to teach, prob- 
ably for the same reason. It’s just that it seems to me that I have 
some kind of obligation to society—to help people. My religion has 
been a great influence on me. My desire to do something worthwhile 
has influenced me more than people have, except maybe for my 
teachers. They haven't given me the idea, though. I want to go to 
college and be a teacher. I'm most interested in special education, 
and in this field the education of the mentally handicapped would 
probably be my choice. It is a worthwhile occupation, one in which 
I can be of service. Psychology interests me, too, and psychology 
definitely plays a part in the teaching of mentally handicapped 
children. I feel it is a field I can handle, something I can understand, 
in contrast to most scientific fields. I am also interested in missionary 
work. I think there are opportunities in our own country, especially 
in rural areas, where I could assist in missionary work and teach the 
mentally handicapped, too. After that I might run an orphan’s home. 
I have always wanted to do that kind of work. I don’t feel I would 
be doing much with my life if I spent it as a typist or a waitress. 
However, I do think marriage is important, and I’m not so devoted 
to humanity that I don’t want a family of my own some day!” 


Louise, a pretty, lower-middle-class girl with an average 
n-Achievement score, also planned to go to college—a teachers col- 
lege. “I want to get my Master's degree and teach English,” she told 
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the interviewer. When she was a child, two of the most important 
people in her life were teachers. “They were sweet, wonderful per- 
sons. They expected good things of me—excellent marks—and put 
me in the limelight frequently.” Her parents—both had been teachers 
—also expected her to get excellent marks. “They placed a high 
value on study and mentioned it often. I think my grandmother 
mentioned it often, too. She didn’t have the opportunity to finish 
high school and college, and she was always sorry.” This atmosphere 
of great expectations agreed with Louise. She worked hard and did 
well, pleasing her elders a great deal and getting much personal 
satisfaction in the process. 

In high school, she found another teacher with whom to identify. 
“My English teacher is a wonderful person and teacher, and does 
what I want to do. I see my old English teacher occasionally, too, 
and I would like to be a teacher just like her. I know they both ex- 
pect good things from me. I made almost straight A’s in their classes, 
but I think I should. English is a natural for me. I’ve told them of my 
ambition, and they’ve encouraged me.” 

Besides this support, there was encouragement from other quar- 
ters. In her circle of best friends—all very good students—two 
wanted to be English teachers. Her father was very muck pleased 
with his daughter's choice, as was her mother. “Naturally they place 
a high value on education. They are proud that I have never missed 
the honor roll, and they hope that I make National Honor Society. 
My mom and dad have influenced me a great deal, as have my 
English teachers all along the way. I admire them and hope to do 
the work they are doing. I know of no reason why I can’t be an 
English teacher. Many others have made it.” 


The stories of Susan, Nona, Helen, and Louise illustrate vividly 
the general findings of the study. Unlike their male counterparts, the 
able, personable high-school girls who planned to go to college were 
not more highly motivated to achieve than similarly qualified girls 
who did not plan to go. This circumstance seems less puzzling when 
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we observe that a role involving college is only one of the attractive 
alternatives that society offers women as an outlet for their abilities 
and needs. Particularly during adolescence, girls face the choice of 
preparing for a profession or becoming a homemaker. They may 
choose one role or the other, or waver between the two—biological, 
psychological, and social actors playing a part in the decision. This 
study indicated, for example, that the girls’ choice was influenced 
by “masculinity” or “femininity” of temperament and interests, 
strength of their need for achievement, and the degree of direct and 
indirect social pressure upon them. In the middle class particularly, 
the early and continued influence in behalf of college by relatives, 
teachers, friends, and others in various agencies of society that ordi- 
narily affect the lives of children, may lead to an interest in college. 


What conclusions can we draw concerning the practical problem 
of how to interest more of the most capable girls in college study? 
The question is difficult to answer. The girls who are intellectually 
qualified to succeed in college and who are at the same time most 
highly motivated to achieve are possibly the best candidates for 
higher education. But according to our study, these girls may not 
be interested in college. To subject them to sustained influence in 
behalf of college probably would not offset the effect of our culture 
on their attitudes. It is difficult to demonstrate—especially to girls 
who are highly motivated to achieve—that college and a career 
are more rewarding than other roles that society has traditionally 
provided and approved for women. Our study indicated that sus- 
tained influence in behalf of college by socializing agents seems to 
be associated with only a moderate need for achievement in girls. 
Attempts to direct interest and ambition toward college might result 
in a lower need for achievement. Thus our efforts might be rewarded 
with the loss of a potentially valuable personal attribute. 

Even though the study does not suggest a solution to the practical 
problem raised, the findings do give us a clearer picture of the prob- 
lem, Apparently, a number of girls who have high potential for 
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service to society and for achievement for their own satisfaction are 
not interested in college. The social roles most encouraged and most 
approved for them involve them in activities other than college. To 
interest many more of these girls in college study, major changes in 
our culture would probably have to come about. In particular, a 
new view of the place of women in our society would have to be 
widely accepted: a view that approves more highly of intellectual 
pursuits for women and makes possible more provisions for profes- 
sional careers without demanding that those who choose this path- 
way abandon their traditional feminine role. 


NOTES 


1, Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten, Society and Education 
(Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1957). 
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DALE B. HARRIS 


Pennsylvania State University 


Life Problems and Interests of 
Adolescents in 1935 and 1957 


“Change social and economic patterns in a society, and you change 
the emphasis adolescents give to various problems and interests.” 

This, in effect, is the hypothesis of the present study—a hypothesis 
suggested by a report published in the School Review in September, 
1936, just twenty-three years ago this month (1). 

In 1935, Percival M. Symonds, author of the School Review 
article, submitted to high-school students in New York City and in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, a list of fifteen areas of human concern. The items 
as well as the words in which they were expressed were taken from 
interviews with young people. This check list, prepared almost a 
quarter of a century ago, is presented here: 


Health—eating, drinking, exercise, posture, sleep and rest, air and 
temperature, sunlight, clothing, bathing, care of special parts, 
cleanliness and prevention of disease, excretion and elimination, 
use of drugs 

Sex adjustments—love, petting, courtship, marriage 

Safety—avoiding accidents and injuries 

Money—earning, spending, saving 

Mental hygiene—fears, worries, inhibitions, compulsions, feelings of 
inferiority, fantasies 

Study habits—skills used in study, methods of work, problem-solving 

Recreation—sports and games, reading, arts and crafts, fellowship 
and social activities, hobbies 

Personal and moral qualities—qualities leading to success, qualities 
of good citizenship 


Date B. Harris, formerly director of the Institute of Child Development and Welfare 
at the University of Minnesota, is now a professor of psychology at Pennsylvania State 
University. 
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Home and family relationships—living harmoniously with members 
of the family , 

Manners and courtesy—etiquette 

Personal attractiveness—personal appearance, voice, clothing 

Daily schedule—planning twenty-four hours in a day 

Civic interests, attitudes, and responsibilities 

Getting along with other people 

Philosophy of life—personal values, ambitions, ideals, religion 
(1:507) 


The students were instructed to rank the fifteen items. “First . . . 
indicate the order in which they are personal problems to you,” the 
students were directed, “and second the order of interest to you.” 
Interests were described as subjects “you would like to read about 
and discuss or hear discussed.” 

Recently the same items with the same instructions were given to 
twelve hundred Minnesota youth, one hundred boys and one hun- 
dred girls in each grade from the seventh through the twelfth. To 
make it possible to compare the responses of the two groups of 
young people, the results of the Minnesota study were treated by 
the statistical method used in the earlier study. Statistical findings 
are presented in Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 shows mean rank, standard 
error of these means, and position in the list for the fifteen issues 
considered as problems in 1935 and in 1957. Table 2 reports data for 
the fifteen issues considered as interests. 

Symonds reported no socioeconomic data for the young people he 
worked with. Therefore, a matching of samples on this variable 
could not be attempted. Indeed, in replicating a study made more 
than two decades ago, attempts to match groups on the basis of 
socioeconomic status may be questionable, for living standards and 
educational standards change over the years. 

Cultural differences associated with time were one set of influ- 
ences that affected the responses of the students. Cultural differ- 
ences associated with geography may have also influenced the re- 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN RANKS GIVEN FIFTEEN ISSUES CONSIDERED AS PROBLEMS BY HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 1935 AND IN 1957 


1935 1957 
Mean Standard Rank of Mean Standard Rank of 
IssuE Rank Error Mean Rank Error Mean 
6.61 2 8.9* 13 12.5 
Personal attractiveness.. 7.0 .10 3 7.3 11 4 
Study habits............ 7.1 4 1 
Personal and moral quali- 
.10 5 6.9 .10 3 
Philosophy of life,...... 1:5 11 6 7.6 . 12 5.5 
‘Manners and courtesy... 7.9 10 7 8.1 il 8 
Home and family rela- 
eae 8.2 42 8.5 8.0 13 7 
Getting along with other 
8.2 1 8.5 8.3 13 10 
8.3 10 10.1* 15 
Mental hygiene.......,. 8.5 ji 7.6* 13 
8.6 11 12 9.6* Al 14 
Civic interests, attitudes, 
and responsibilities.... 8.7 .10 13 8,2* 11 9 
Daily schedule ...,.. 9.2 .12 14 .14 11 
Sex adjustments........ 10.0 is 15 8.9* 14 12.5 


* Change from 1935 significant at 1 per cent level. 


TABLE 2 


MEAN RANKS GIVEN FIFTEEN ISSUES CONSIDERED AS INTERESTS BY HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 1935 AND IN 1957 


1935 1957 
Mean Standard Rank of Mean Standard Rank of 
Issue Rank Error Mean Rank Error Mean 

6.1 11 2 6.7* 1 
Personal] attractiveness...... 6.8 .10 3 7.0 11 6 
Manners and courtesy....... 6.9 .10 4 8.6* .10 10 
Philosophy of life........... 1.9 12 5 6.9* .13 5 
Getting along with other 

Personal and moral qualities.. 7.6 7 .10 8 
> 7.6 7 7.4 12 9 
Home and family relationships 8.4 BR i | 9 6.8* oe 3 
8.5 11 10 9,5* 12 
9.0 11 9.6* 13 
Mental] hygiene............. 9.2 12 8.8* .13 11 
Sex adjustments............ 9.3 13 14 7 
Civic interests, attitudes, and 

responsibilities............ 9.4 | 14 9:6" .10 14 
Daily schedule.............. 10.4 .10 15 11.2* 11 15 


* Change from 1935 significant at 1 per cent level. 
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sults, since the students in the earlier study lived in Oklahoma and 
New York, while those in the recent study lived in Minnesota. 


In analyzing results, the writer relied chiefly on the statistic p 
and on Kendall’s W statistic (2). By using correlation methods, it is 
possible to compare arrays of ranks of means as well as to test the 
significance of change in mean ranks. Fifteen items arrayed twice by 
one judge must have a p value of .535 to establish a relationship 
greater than chance at the 5 per cent level of significance. To inter- 
pret differences in rank orders assigned items on two occasions, com- 
parisons of mean ranks of samples are more reliable than compari- 
sons of ranks made by individuals. But the meaning of the magni- 
tude of the changes thus described is still elusive. By studying 
various arrangements of the data, however, it is possible to add to 
the understanding gained from the study of any one arrangement. 

For example, means of rankings assigned to items by boys and by 
girls from the seventh through the twelfth grade were compared 
grade by grade. All correlations were estimated from Kendall’s W. 
The average rank-order coefficient of correlation between grade 
groups for items that boys ranked as problems was +-.74; for items 
ranked as interests, +-.78. When the same comparison was made for 
girls, the corresponding values were +.70 and +.72. Thus, ranks 
from grade to grade changed no more on the average than is sug- 
gested by correlation values in the .70’s. When the data for boys and 
girls in each grade were combined, the values became +-.65 for 
problems and +.68 for interests. Reliability was increased by using 
a larger group, but in this particular example the use of a larger 
group also introduced any systematic differences typical of rankings 
assigned by boys or by girls. 

In any set of values ranked by a group of judges, there are likely 
to be intrinsic relationships, simply because judges from similar 
backgrounds are not reacting blindly or randomly to meaningful 
material. It is instructive, therefore, to examine some typical inter- 
array correlations estimated from Kendall’s W. If we consider the 
four ranks of mean values accorded to problems by boys and girls in 
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1935 and 1957, the coefficient of correlation for this typical inter- 
array is +-.58; for four arrays of interests, the value is also +-.58. If 
we consider all eight arrays of problems and interests, the value be- 
comes +-.36. These values provide a pragmatic bench mark to judge 
the meaning of the correlation values in the following section, which 
have a theoretical top value of + 1.00 and describe a chance rela- 
tionship as .00. 


According to the analysis, the young people showed greater con- 
sistency in 1935 than in 1957 in ranking issues as problems and as 
interests. That is, in 1957 there was little correspondence between 
the order of the items ranked as problems and the order of the items 
ranked according to interest (p = —.20). In 1935, however, there 
was a noticeable correspondence between the two sets of ranks (p = 
+.65). 

How did these young people, separated by almost a generation, 
compare in the order they assigned the items as problems? As inter- 
ests? The groups showed considerable similarity in ranking items as 
problems (p= -+.60) and slightly greater similarity in ranking 
items as interests (p = +.73). 

In terms of significance of differences between mean ranks ac- 
corded the same issues, there were more instances of change in value 
of items as interests than as problems—thirteen significant changes 
in interests, compared with eight in problems. However, many of 
the changes in mean ranks of interests represent displacements, not 
a rearrangement. 

In each period, boys and girls ranked their problems very much 
alike. In 1935, the similarity in the rankings assigned by boys and by 
girls is expressed by a p value of +.80. In the 1957 study, the value 
is +.77. On the average, the similarity of the rankings assigned by 
boys and by girls was as great as the similarity of rankings assigned 
by boys or girls in successive grades. When the items were ranked 
according to interest in 1935, the similarity of boys’ and girls’ judg- 
ments is expressed by a value of +.80. The comparable figure for 
1957 is +58. 
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Money was rated high as a problem in both periods; it had first 
' place in 1985 and second in 1957. Physical health was much less of a 
problem among students in the 1957 study; they gave the item rank 
12.5, while students in 1935 ranked it second. But mental hygiene 
rose to an appreciably higher rank on the list, from eleventh to 5.5. 
Recreation dropped from tenth place to the bottom of the list. Daily 
schedule and civic interests, attitudes, and responsibilities—while 
still low on the list—rose appreciably. Study habits, seen as a serious 
problem in 1935, had an even more prominent position in 1957: in 
1935, study habits ranked fourth; in 1957, first. 

In ranking the fifteen items as interests, students in 1957 gave sex 
adjustments a much higher place than the students in 1935 did. 
Home and family relationships and getting along with people were 
also placed higher in 1957. Interest in manners and courtesy showed 
a sharp drop; other declines were less dramatic. Interest in recrea- 
tion and health was high in 1935 and continued so in 1957. Though 
daily schedule and study habits were rated as significant problems 
in 1957, interest in these items was low. Civic interests, attitudes, 
and responsibilities likewise had a low place on the list of interests, 
lower than the place assigned the item as a problem. 


In any ranking procedure, the highest and the lowest ranks are 
the most differentiated psychologically and statistically. The method 
in this study called for the identification of positions 1, 2, and 3 and 
then positions 13, 14, and 15. The students were instructed: “First 
enter the numbers of the problems which are Ist, 2d, and 3d in order 
of being your own greatest personal problems. Then skip down and 
insert the numbers of those which are your least personal problems— 
13th, 14th, and 15th in order. Then come back and fill in the rest.” 
Similar instructions were given for ranking the items as interests. 

Since the intermediate positions in each set were assigned last, 
they may represent, in the ranking of interests particularly, not so 
much intermediate significance as psychological indifference or lack 
of discrimination. 

Since the procedure casts doubt on the validity of the inter- 
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mediate positions, the conclusions based on them are likewise open 
to question. Symonds comments, for example, on the relatively high 
place the young people in 1935 gave to philosophy of life. The rank— 
sixth place on the list of problems—led Symonds to assert that young 
people crave values and goals. Students’ desire for goals and values, 
he went on to say, presented a challenge to teachers and counselors. 
In the light of the procedure and the influence it may have had on 
results, Symonds’ interpretation may require revision. 

The findings of the 1957 study raise other questions on Symonds’ 
observations. When the students in the 1935 study listed money as 
the number one problem, Symonds attributed their response to the 
depression. It is now clear that the significance of money as a prob- 
lem was not merely a result of the depression years. In the 1957 
study, money was the number two problem, second only to study 
habits. 

Symonds was puzzled by the students’ lack of concern with love 
and marriage, which he identified on his list as “sex adjustments.” 
The low rank—thirteenth place—he ascribed to “repression.” If we 
consider the data from the more recent study, an equally plausible 
explanation may lie in the hypothesis that. social patterns influence 
adolescents’ concerns. 

In the 1985 study, mental health was eleventh on the list of prob- 
lems. Symonds dismissed the low rank in these words: “Mental hy- 
giene . . . is no concern of normal, healthy, growing adolescents. The 
crest of life is before them. Their failures and thwartings have not 
yet turned them back upon themselves.” But mental health was a 
concern of the adolescents in the 1957 study. They ranked mental 
hygiene high as a problem. Again, social change may account for the 
greater significance young people now attach to this subject. 

In 1935, study habits had fourth place on the list of problems but 
eleventh place on the list of interests. Symonds concluded that 
school is important but uninteresting. He pointed to the discrepancy 
as a “mandate to make the secondary curriculum a living reality,” 
not a raking over of the “dried leaves of the past.” Is it not also pos- 
sible that young people see study habits as a problem, not because of 
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their own conviction concerning the value of school experience, but 
because of pressures exerted by parents and teachers? 


After these somewhat cavalier remarks on Symonds’ interpreta- 
tions, let us offer a few observations of our own, probably as open to 
challenge as his. 

First, the modern high-school curriculum, in contrast to the cur- 
riculum of thirty or more years ago, has tried to meet the daily life 
needs of young people rather than to cram their schedules with 
esoteric subject matter. The present study suggests that the modern 
curriculum has had some success in accomplishing its purpose. As 
students gain an adequate understanding of their problems, one 
might expect their curiosity about these problems to decrease differ- 
entially. Statistically, this change would appear in a lower coefficient 
of correlation between the rank order of problems and interests. In 
the present study, this coefficient of correlation seems to be lower 
now than formerly. That is, there seems to be a lower coefficient of 
correlation between the urgency with which certain experiences are 
felt as problems and the wish to know more about them. To cite one 
example, high-school courses in family living are much more com- 
mon now than they were in 1935. Though interest in love and mar- 
riage and family relations has risen sharply, the status of this item on 
the list of problems has not changed a great deal. 

As for the decline in young people's interest in manners, is it pos- 
sible that today’s informality and casualness in teen-age social rela- 
tions are responsible for the dwindling concern with “proper” be- 
havior? Or is the change merely the result of a fortuitous shift in the 
ranking system occasioned by other, more psychologically significant 
changes? | 

As for the finding that physical health and recreation are less sig- 
nificant as sources of problems, apparently youth centers, recrea- 
tional facilities, and school health programs are serving needs more 
adequately now than before. Today young people see mental health 
as a more important, a more urgent, problem than physical health. 

These shifts in concerns and interests, as we have pointed out, 
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correspond to changes in the general social scene. During the post- 
war years, our culture has had much to say about sex, love, and mar- 
riage problems; young people are now marrying younger; they are 
more interested in love and marriage. The decline in concern over 
manners comes at a time of general decline in formality in behavior 
in our society; the students’ responses may reflect this decline. While 
young people see physical health as less of a problem, they are con- 
cerned with mental health, a subject that is now discussed far more 
than it was two decades ago. Finally, in recent years, study habits 
—listed as number one problem by today’s students—have been re- 
garded as a growing problem by a vocal minority of adults who are 
dissatisfied with students’ school achievements. 


The present study offers at least two suggestions for the high- 
school program. Today the number of teen-age drivers is mounting. 
It is common knowledge that the accident rate in this age group is 
above average. The fact is acknowledged by insurance firms, which 
set higher premiums for this group, and by schools, which have in- 
augurated driver-training programs. Yet the high-school student of 
1957 was less concerned about, and less interested in, safety than 
the high-school student of 1935. 

Objectives of the high-school curiculum, indeed almost all state- 
ments of educational objectives, give a prominent place to education 
for responsible citizenship. Yet, as a topic of concern, civic interest 
was ranked low by high-school students in 1935 and in 1957. Both 
groups relegated this item to fourteenth place. 

For those who are responsible for fashioning the program of the 
contemporary high school, these two findings alone may be well 
worth pondering. 
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ROBERT P. FOX 


Public Schools, Quincy, Massachusetts 


Recruiting for the Professions 


Is our present approach of selling the professions to young people 
going astray? Are we presenting the professions as better businesses 
or as satisfying careers? 

In the good old days, there were only a few professions, and they 
offered prestige, status, and often money; but with many new 
careers added to the list, the picture has changed. 

Ask a typical head of the family: “If you could plan your chil- 
dren’s future, would you have them go into a profession—let’s say 
teaching, nursing, social work, library work, or the ministry?” The 
answer is often no. Ask why not, and the reply is likely to be, “Poor 
pay and long, expensive training.” Some parents might add: “Pro- 
fessional people are tense. They don’t know how to relax and enjoy 
life.” 

Many professional organizations unintentionally encourage such 
a picture. They belabor seamy facts and parade statistics on low 
salaries, a hard life, and incompetent recruits. 

Not all professions fail to command respect and prestige. Ask a 
parent whether he would like to have his children choose medicine, 
law, or engineering, for example, and he is likely to tell you that 
these would be acceptable choices. The money they offer and the 
honors they hold out match those that come the way of businessmen. 

In school and out, high-school students are exposed to such atti- 
tudes. Not long ago, I examined several new textbooks on careers. I 
found very little in those books to convince young readers that the 
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professions can be satisfying—and a great deal to impress young 
peopie that the pay is low and the training period long and growing 
longer. Textbooks are not alone in presenting a discouraging picture. 
From time to time, newspapers and magazines carry articles that 
feature the shortcomings of one profession or another. 

I have already spoken of the gloomy tidings broadcast by profes- 
sional societies. It cannot be denied that these groups are interested 
in the welfare of their profession. In their recruiting campaigns, they 
make devoted efforts to interest the capable young candidate. They 
distribute literature. They sponsor films. They enlist volunteers to 
talk to young people. 

But too often the essence of the appeal is that salaries are going 
up, chances for early advancement are increasing, and opportunities 
are becoming more plentiful. In their talk of more pay, early ad- 
vancement, and greater opportunities, are these organizations really 
getting to the heart of the problem? 


Actually many of the men and women who are most satisfied with 
their lot in life attribute their sense of well-being to the personal 
satisfaction they get from their work—the feeling that they are help- 
ing others, the conviction that they are doing something worthwhile. 
To truly understand this kind of satisfaction, the student must hear 
about it from someone who knows it firsthand, from a dedicated pro- 
fessional. 

Where can young people meet such men and women? For many 
students, a meeting of this kind can take place only through books. 
On library shelves, students can find stories of scientists, social 
workers, ministers, teachers, and others who gave long, uncounted 
hours—without extra pay, without thought of extra pay—to press 
ahead on an experiment, to help a troubled family, to bring solace to 
a parishioner, to encourage a student who was having difficulty in 
school. Through books a young reader may get his first brush with 
dedication. 

But can books really give a young person an understanding of the 
attitudes and the ideals that move the dedicated professional? Men 
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and women in books can seem very remote indeed—little more than 
names. Can we expect students in our high schools to feel that pro- 
fessional life is for them—if they hear almost constantly of the bleak- 
ness of the lot of those who choose the professional life—if only now 
and then, in a book, they catch a glimpse of the satisfactions of a 
professional career? 

How can we give high-school students an idea of the job satisfac- 
tion that can inspire the professional? The assignment is not an easy 
one. Yet here may be the key to understanding the appeal that the 
professions have for many men and women. 


Starting with this rationale, I tried to organize a careers program 
for eleventh-graders in our high school. I wanted a program that 
would give them an understanding of the satisfactions that jobs can 
offer, an understanding of the philosophy of the dedicated worker. 
At first, we tried to impart these insights through a program within 
the school itself. The students were given reading assignments on 
the subject of jobs. They interviewed various workers and listened to 
guest speakers who came to our school. 

These experiences failed to impart the understanding I wanted 
for our students. The professional could not realize how foreign his 
philosophy and working conditions were to high-school students, 
and the students were so far from grasping the problem that they 
could not ask pertinent questions. Failing to create the understand- 
ing I had hoped for, I planned a kind of field trip that was different 
from the ordinary, a trip that would give students a glimpse of a 
professional in his own work setting. 

The careers selected for our trips included social work, chemistry, 
electrical engineering, and careers that stem from the study of the 
liberal arts. The fields were close to the interests of the students who 
were to take part in the program. 

I carefully considered various places we might visit. I wanted 
places where students could see the professional in training or at 
work, centers where our young people could learn something of the 
attitudes, the ideals, and the philosophy of a vocation. As soon as I 
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had made my selections, I held preliminary conferences with key 
people at each center to explain the purpose of our program. 

The trips offered several advantages. By leaving the high-school 
setting, we eased the pressures of time. By making the trips volun- 
tary excursions scheduled mainly during the student’s free hours, 
we. attracted only young people who were genuinely interested in 
exploring careers. 

At each place we visited, we were welcomed by a friendly, highly 
placed person who was at ease with young people. After a cordial 
reception, the students were taken on a brief tour that gave them a 
general idea of the setting and a chance to see professionals at study 
or at work. 

At each college or university, student leaders talked with our 
young people as a group, giving them a student view. Young profes- 
sionals in their first few years of practice also joined us in these 
group sessions. Their youth made the work seem more within the 
range of eleventh-graders. 

This phase of our program was not unusual. It might be part of 
any well-run field trip designed to extend students’ knowledge of 
careers. The unusual feature of our program was the opportunity it 
offered students to talk alone with young people who were preparing 
for, or already working at, a profession. 

After the group meetings, each high-school student had a chance 
to confer with a student-professional. With one professional acting 
as host to one student, the young visitor was free to ask questions he 
was especially interested in: Why had his host chosen this work? 
What were his goals? How difficult was the preparation? How 
important were spelling and mathematics? During these chats our 
high-school students could see the student-professional as an indi- 
vidual living his career. 

These interviews were followed by well-planned but informal 
talks with mature, successful professionals who had been selected 
for their drive, their knowledge of their field, their interest in re- 
cruiting, their ability to talk with young people. The men and 
women who shared their experience in these sessions had the added 
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advantage of knowing the students’ background. All had lived in 
Quincy or were working with students from Quincy. 

Again the students put their questions: “Why did you choose this 
profession? What is the future in this field?” The responses led to 
some of the understanding I wanted for our students. Later they 
said to me: “I’m just beginning to see what you mean by job satisfac- 
” “T never realized that an understanding of people is more than 
knowing and helping people.” “There is much more to this career 
than money. I never knew that people could like their work so 
much.” 

We have had four field trips, each for a different group of students. 
On our first trip we went to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where we visited the Junior class in electrical engineering. 
During the visit, two professors, residents of Quincy, led the 
eleventh-graders in a discussion on engineering and college training. 
~ On our second trip we went to a well-known social-work center, 
where six members of the staff greeted the group and immediately 
put the students at ease. Discussion centered on a case especially 
chosen to give the visitors an idea of the kind of problems that arise 
in casework. The students were invited to interrupt with questions 
or comments. To make it easier for them to enter into the discussion, 
from time to time the caseworkers asked: “What do you think should 
be done?” 

After a short interval of prodding, the students lost their hesita- 
tion and joined in. One worker observed, “These youngsters are 


tion. 


raising questions that professionals ask in conferences. How do they 
know so much about these problems?” This group was made up of 


“A” students with an average intelligence quotient of over 130. 
Though they had no background in social-work theory, they showed 
discernment in their approach to the practical problems in this field. 


One girl asked exceptionally perceptive questions: “When you are 
interviewing someone, how do you learn the meaning of his feelings? 
Can you be helpful to someone without being too sympathetic? 
What do you do if you come to dislike a client? After you have been 
in this work, do you begin analyzing your friends?” 
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Why had these staff members chosen to be caseworkers? The stu- 
dents did not immediately understand the replies. Only after their 
hosts had described at length the satisfactions of their work did the 
young people sense its appeal. 

The visit ended with informal discussion. Workers and students 
agreed that these had been the most worthwhile four hours they had 
spent in a long time. All had definitely learned something. 

The third trip—to the chemistry and engineering departments of a 
local university—was organized for a group of underachieving 
eleventh-grade boys. We hoped that the excursion would motivate 
the students and planned the visit especially with this purpose in 
mind. The boys met and talked with the admissions director, a coun- 
selor, and one of the professors. Our escort on our tour of the univer- 
sity was a member of the student council. All our hosts stressed the 
personal satisfactions their work offered. 

On our fourth trip we went to Harvard College. The program 
there included a tour of classrooms and living quarters, a short talk 
with the admissions officer, lunch with several college students, a 
visit with graduates of our high school who were now students at 
Harvard, and a meeting with a young faculty member who told 
briefly of the offerings in the liberal arts. The visit added to the stu- 
dents’ knowledge of the broader aspects and advantages of the study 
of the liberal arts. 


This method of recruiting for the professions is more than a series 
of field trips. The students see young people preparing for a career. 
They visit with young professionals and see them and their more 
experienced colleagues at work. They have a long talk with a leader 
in the profession, a prestige figure who is at ease with young people. 

These talks proved to be the most rewarding feature of the pro- 
gram. Perhaps the greatest gains in understanding came from the 
thoughtful responses our hosts made to the question: Why did you 
choose your profession? For these young people about to choose a 
vocation, the answers opened new horizons on a man’s work, what it 
can mean to him, what it can mean to those his life touches. 


BRUCE R. MORRIS 


University of Massachusetts 


ROBERT E. WILL 


Carleton College 


The Student Attitude Survey 
as a Teaching Aid 


On the first day of a new semester, it is natural for an instructor to 
wonder what sort of students will be attending his class for the next 
sixteen weeks. In any course, students’ interests, proficiency, and 
ambitions play an important part. But in a course that deals with 
controversial issues, students’ opinions may determine the way a 
class will go. Do the students hold a wide range of views? Discus- 
sion is likely to be lively. Do the students share many views? Discus- 
sion may drag. 

An instructor cannot always rely on past experience as a guide to 
student attitudes, for classes do not always think alike. For several 
years, the writers taught a course on labor unions and labor prob- 
lems. To learn students’ attitudes in this field, we made it a practice 
to distribute questionnaires at the beginning of the first session of 
each term. During early surveys, published questionnaires on the 
Taft-Hartley Act were used. The items on these schedules called 
for yes or no answers through«::t. 

This type of question proved inadequate for sounding out opinion 
on the complex issues involved in this much-discussed law. Actually, 
few questions in the field of labor—or in almost any other field—can 
be answered simply yes or no. To get meaningful information on 
student attitudes, we prepared our own questionnaire, which we 
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used for several years, adding, dropping, and rewording items from 
time to time. The techniques used in preparing and administering 
the questionnaire proved valuable for surveying student opinion on 
labor problems. However, the techniques can be readily applied to 
other fields as well. 

We planned to use the information we gathered to prepare lec- 
tures and discussions. Knowing in advance what our students 
thought about certain issues, we could tailor our approach. If we 
found that opinion on a certain question was divided, discussion 
could center on reasons why students held their views. If we found 
that opinion was united, we could use class time to examine the 
reasonableness and implications of the opinions. In any event, we 
would know what views our students held. We could avoid the ex- 
perience of opening class with a statement intended to stir discus- 
sion—only to have the challenge met with deadly silence because, 
unknown to us, the statement had the ready indorsement of all 
present. 


In designing our questionnaire, we first drew up a list of problems 
on which we wanted to learn students’ views. Our list included such 
issues as strikes, picketing, political activity by unions, guaranteed 
annual wage, union shop, the checkoff, grievance procedures, senior- 
ity, and distribution of income. We then prepared questionnaire en- 
tries based on these problems, giving special care to wording. Our 
schedule included one group of questions that we felt could be 
answered yes or no: 


Should women get the same pay as men for the same job where abilities are 
equal? 

Should unions indorse candidates for public office? 

Should government controls in the field of labor relations be exercised through 
court action rather than by administrative agencies? 

Should the government engage in education and extension services for unions 
on the same basis as it does for farmers? 

Should the Secretary of Labor be a man with a close connection with labor 
unions? 
A company union is one that consists of only the workers in a given company 
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and in which management officials participate. Should company unions be for- 
bidden? 

Should firms be permitted to hire employees to report on the activities of 
other employees, especially their union activities? 

Should firms be permitted to give preference in jobs to men solely because 
they are non-union? 

Should firms have the right to sue unions for damages caused by violence in- 
duced or condoned by the union? 

Should firms have the right to sue unions for damages caused by breach of 
contract by the union? 

Should firms have the right to call their workers together on company time 
for the purpose of telling the workers their views on labor matters, including 
unionism? 

Should firms be permitted to discriminate against a man in hiring and promo- 
tion solely on the ground that he is a union man? 

Are the following controls or activities legitimate activities for government to 
undertake? (answer each separately ) 

Safety legislation 

Regulation of the working hours of women 

Regulation of the working hours of men 

Regulation of the minimum working age for children 

Prevention of discrimination against minorities 

Unemployment insurance 

Workmen’s compensation (work accident insurance ) 

Old age protection 

Health insurance 

Public employment agencies 


This group of questions made up about a quarter of the test. In 
the remaining items, we wanted to let the students qualify their 
responses. But we realized that, if we wove in appropriate qualifica- 
tions, the items would be cumbersome and the answers almost mean- 
ingless. 

Our problem was to state the questions simply and clearly, yet 
make it possible for students to register various shades of opinion. 
To solve our problem, we limited each question to a single issue. For 
each issue we drew up a set of views that students might hold—a set 
broad enough to permit students to report their opinions accurately. 

Students were instructed to check the opinion that most closely 
represented their own. Among the issues and views presented in this 
part of the questionnaire were the following: 
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The distribution of income should be: 
a) Equal for all 
b) More nearly equal than at present 
c) Same as at present 
d) More unequal 


During a depression government should: 
a) Allow industries to cut wages 
b) Encourage keeping wages at existing levels 
c) Freeze wages at existing levels 
d) Force higher wages 


The government should set minimum wages: 
a) Fornoone 
b) For women only 
c) For both men and women 


Unions should: 

a) Not be permitted 

b) Be permitted to exist for social reasons only 

c) Be permitted to exist and to bargain collectively but limited (answer one) : 
(1) To one company 
(2) To one industry 
(3) Toone local area 

d) Be permitted to exist and to bargain collectively over as large an area as 
the union can cover 


Unions should have the right: 
a) To bargain with employers on no matters 
b) To bargain with employers over wages, hours, and conditions of work only 
c) To bargain with employers over wages, hours, and conditions of work, and 
be consulted by the employer on all matters 
d) To bargain with employers on all matters 
e) To veto any management decision 


Where the majority of the workers in a bargaining unit belong to the union, 
the union should be permitted to represent in bargaining: 
a) Noone 
b) Only its members 
c) All the workers in the bargaining unit 


Strikes should: 
a) Not be permitted at all 
b) Be permitted in the following cases (check as many as you think should 
be permitted) : 
(1) In ordinary industries in peace time 
(2) During war 
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(3) In industries that affect the health and welfare of the public 
(4) In jurisdictional disputes (disputes over which union members shall 
perform certain work) 
(5) Sympathetic strikes (strikes in which a union goes on strike to aid 
another union that is on strike) 
(6) Among government employees 
c) Be permitted under any conditions 


Picketing should: 
a) Not be permitted at all 
b) Be limited to the struck company only 
c) Be permitted to extend to any employers who handle “struck work” 
d) Be permitted under any conditions as long as no violence occurs 


e) Not be limited in any way 


In respect to political activity, unions should: 
a) Be permitted no activity at all 
b) Have the right to a political action organization, but separate from the 
union itse]* 
c) Have the right to participate and spend money as a union 


We gave the questionnaire to the students at the first class session 
of the term. To note any change in student outlook, we gave the 
questionnaire again at the last session. In our early surveys we made 
no effort to determine the “average” attitude. We found, however, 
that, when students could not compare their score to an “average” 
or a norm, their interest ran low. 

We therefore devised a system of scoring to show roughly how 
liberal or how conservative the responses were. This system allowed 
for the fact that a student may hold liberal views on some issues and 
conservative views on others. We assigned the most points to the 
choice considered most liberal and progressively fewer points to the 
less liberal choices. Obviously, weighting was involved because an 
extreme position on one question may be more liberal or more con- 
servative than an extreme position on another. An approximate 
weighting was obtained by assigning different points to each an- 
swer, the number of points being based on an arbitrary estimate of 
the liberality of the response. The students were told what their 
score would be if they answered each question in accordance with 
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current law or prevailing opinion. In this way, each student could 
see where he stood “on the average.” 

Although this scoring system proved useful, it concealed certain 
information that could be of use to us. To overcome this drawback, 
we worked out another scoring code. The new code assigned a score 
of zero to views that represented prevailing law or opinion. To rate 
other responses, we made an arbitrary estimate of the liberality or 
the conservatism of each response, assigning from one to five points 
to liberal views (L points) and from one to five points to conserva- 
tive views (C points). 

This coding system avoided the assigning of a high score to any 
one position, liberal or conservative. Under this system, the student 
had two scores, one of liberal points and one of conservative points. 
To obtain a composite score, the smaller score was subtracted from 
the larger. The resulting score was labeled L or C, depending on 
whether the student had more “liberal” or more “conservative” 
points. 

The double score made it possible for the student and the instruc- 
tor to analyze attitudes in greater detail than the single score per- 
mitted. Under this scoring code, a conformist would have few liberal 
points and few conservative points. His total score would be low, 
close to zero. The extremist might have a high total score on liberal 
views or on conservative views. But his net score might be identical 
to that of the conformist. Some students’ scores would be consistent- 
ly liberal and some consistently conservative. Others would have a 
mixture of liberal and conservative points. 


Our chief purpose in this article is to describe a technique for 
surveying student attitudes. However, since our findings do show a 
wide range in student opinion, we shall present a few of them here. 
We are making no detailed statistical presentation. We are simply 
presenting some of our observations. 

The opinions in this summary were reported by students enrolled 
in an- undergraduate course in economics offered in 1956-57. Most 
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of the students were majoring in business administration. They an- 
swered questionnaires at the beginning and at the end of the course. 

On some items, student opinion was virtually unanimous. For 
example, at the beginning of the course, 138 students of the 143 who 
filled out the questionnaire believed that employers should be per- 
mitted to call their workers together to present their views on labor 
matters, including unionism; 137 believed that the government 
should set the minimum working age for children, and 185 thought 
that the government should set minimum wages for both men and 
women. 

On some questions—political activity of unions and wage cuts dur- 
ing a depression—opinion was divided fairly evenly over the range 
of opinion. On most questions, there was minority support for some 
views, although, as we expected, some views had no supporters. 
Among the entries that none of the students checked were these 
three: incomes should be equal for all; workers should have the 
right to veto any decision by management; picketing should not be 
limited in any way. 

Some responses came as a surprise. We found more student sup- 
port than we expected for greater equality in income, for guaranteed 
wages, for the checkoff, and for not limiting the bargaining area of 
unions. More than half the students thought the government should 
enter the health-insurance field. Although the majority of the stu- 
dents covered by the survey were majoring in business administra- 
tion and were generally anti-union, they all agreed that there should 
be labor unions. Yet almost a quarter of them said they would per- 
mit labor spies. 

The response to the question on the regulation of safety condi- 
tions was almost unbelievable. Unemployment insurance and even 
steps to prevent discrimination found more supporters than safety 
precautions did; workmen’s compensation was seen as the least de- 
sirable of our present social insurance coverages. The instructor who 
knows that his students hold such views can use the information to 
make his course more interesting and more useful. 

From the analysis of the over-all “scores,” it was obvious that stu- 
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dent attitudes on labor problems and labor unions were more con- 
servative than present legislation or prevailing opinion. In no year 
have we had an exception to this finding, though every year we have 
found a wide difference of opinion among individual students. 

In 1956-57, using the first scoring system, results ranged from 42 
to 102. The lowest possible score was 0, the highest, 128; “normal” 
was 80; almost half the students scored between 68 and 77, with a 
fairly even distribution toward both extremes. In the previous year 
the range was 42 to 81. The lowest possible score was 0; the highest, 
100; “normal,” 68. 

Our experience over a period of six years has been that the scores 
of students who are majoring in the liberal arts have been substan- 
tially more liberal than the scores of students who are majoring in 
business administration. The attitudes of the liberal arts students 
may be the result of several influences—the type of instruction they 
have had, the attitudes of their instructors, or a predisposition on the 
part of people of liberal views toward the liberal arts. 

Students majoring in economics have been consistently conserva- 
tive; engineers have been more conservative than business majors. 
The scores of students majoring in general business usually match 
the scores of students majoring in liberal arts. Students majoring in 
finance tend to be highly conservative and accountants only slightly 
less so. Students majoring in other fields show no consistency. 

Greater differences appear when students are classified by the 
occupation of their parents. Possibly home influences are more 
important than college courses in determining attitudes. The most 
liberal scores are those of workers’ children. They are usually fol- 
lowed by the children of professional people. The most conservative 
are the children of military personnel, farmers, and salaried non- 
supervisory personnel, or white-collar clerks. We have found con- 
sistency only in these extremes. 

Democrats have been far more liberal than Republicans, and girls 
have been consistently more conservative than boys, even though 
most of the girls major in liberal arts rather than in business. 

On some questions, considerable shifts in opinion occur between 
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the first day of class and the last. On others, there is little change. In 
1956-57, there was virtually no change in attitudes on questions 
dealing with the distribution of income, the sphere of unions, the 
guaranteed annual wage, and federal-state relations. On one ques- 
tion—extension services for unions comparable to extension services 
for agriculture—the class became more conservative, contrary to the 
opinions of the instructors. On several issues—such as representation 
rights of unions, the union shop, and government control—there was 
a general shift to more liberal views. On other issues—picketing and 
political activities of unions—views at each extreme were decidedly 
reduced or moderated. 

Every year, by the end ef the course, the average score has indi- 
cated less conservatism, though many individual scores have indicated 
more conservatism. In 1956-57, by the end of the course, eighty-nine 
students had scores that indicated a change to more liberal or less 
conservative views; fifty had scores that indicated a change to less 
liberal or more conservative views; four showed no change; a few 
students made wide swings in one direction or the other. 

It may be asserted that the students accepted their instructor’s 
views or views that reinforced their own opinions. The great diversity 
of change each year would not bear out such assertions. To check 
the first possibility, however, the instructors themselves filled out the 
questionnaire. When changes in student attitudes were compared 
with the responses of individual instructors, the analysis showed no 
tendency on the part of the students to conform to the instructor's 
views. 

Incidentally, no correlation was found between students’ scores 
on the attitude survey and their examination marks and course 
marks. The average scores of students receiving an A, a B, or a C 
varied by only 1.5 points, a difference that is not significant. This 
finding does not prove that the instructor’s marks were not in- 
fluenced by the students’ attitudes. Still it is some indication that 
favorite views were not consistently rewarded or adverse views con- 
sistently penalized. Because there is the possibility that marks will 
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be influenced by students’ attitudes, it would be wise for any instruc- 
tor to constantly check the objectivity of his marking. 

For individual students, the major direction of change is toward a 
softening of extreme views. The change may represent an attempt to 
conform to middle-of-the-road opinion or a rubbing off of extreme 
views as a result of greater knowledge. Over the years the average 
score has become less conservative, but in no year has it reached the 
“norm, or current opinion. Students held more extreme conservative 
views than extreme liberal views. Thus the over-all average shows a 
reduction of high conservative totals rather than an increase in 
liberal scores. This change has occurred in each of the six years we 
have made a survey. 

The questionnaire was not designed to check the consistency of 
the students’ responses. For a thorough check, the items will have to 
be revised further. It was possible, however, to check consistency for 
a few entries. Let us suppose, for example, that a student believed 
that unions should not be permitted or should be permitted for so- 
cial reasons only. To be consistent, he ought to believe that unions 
should not be permitted to bargain with employers on any matters, 
that unions should not be permitted to represent anyone. 

No student who answered the questionnaire reported a belief that 
labor unions should be eliminated. Three students reported an opin- 
ion that unions should exist for social reasons only. Yet no student 
would say that unions should bargain on no matters. And only two 
students—not including any of the three who would permit unions 
for social reasons only—stated that unions should not be permitted to 
represent anyone in bargaining. We noted similar discrepancies in 
other responses. We found many inconsistencies in opinions at the 
beginning of the course. By the end of the term the inconsistencies 
had been reduced though not eliminated. 


The survey has been a highly useful device. It has given us a pic- 
ture of student opinion that has been helpful in presenting materials. 
It has provided an indication of the influence of the course on stu- 
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dent opinion. To some extent, the survey has served as a check on 
whether marks are affected by the instructor's beliefs. 

The results have shed light on the effect that home background, 
education, and other influences have on attitudes. The findings have 
given students a chance to compare their views with those of other 
students. The survey has shown them when they hold a minority 
opinion. Though the finding does not place a student under con- 
straint to change his belief, a thoughtful review may be in order. 

In the several years that we have used the survey, we have found 
it an excellent device for arousing interest and for getting the course 
off to a good start. These results may well be among the most impor- 
tant. But another outcome rates high. From the first day of the 
course, the survey has made students aware of the wide range of 
views that citizens may hold on any one issue. It has helped young 
people to see that opinion comes in many shades—not just black and 
white. 
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Book Reviews 


Gymnasiers Rekrytering och Lokalisering [Spatial Patterns in the Re- 
cruitment of Gymnasium Students] by Exits PAtsson. University of 
Lund, Publications in Geography, XXXV. Lund, Sweden: Gleerup 
Book Co., 1958. Pp. 192+-folding maps (English summary on pp. 163- 
86). 


Here is a fresh approach to the study of the selection of students for 
secondary education. The Lund school of geography has won renown for 
original research in social geography, research that in the United States 
would normally appear under the label of other social sciences. By ex- 
ploiting the fine cartographic and demographic sources in Sweden, Pals- 
son has prepared a most informative report. In effect, he views youth as 
“customers,” examines the “trade areas” of the schools, and demonstrates 
the wide differences in opportunities for secondary education. 

In Sweden, as in the United States and many other countries, the pop- 
ulation is unevenly distributed. Cultural goods, like commodities and 
services generally, are differentially available by virtue of patterns of 
human settlement. Though educational policy can remove some in- 
equities, many will persist despite the best efforts of educators. 

The secondary schools that have stirred the greatest concern in Sweden 
are the Gymnasia. It is these selective, college-preparatory schools that 
Palsson studied. Enrolment in the Gymnasia has been strongly affected 
by the distance young people live from them, distance measured in travel 
time and travel cost. In 1920, only 4 per cent of the young people from 
fifteen to nineteen years of age living in towns that had Gymnasia were 
enrolled in these schools; by 1955, enrolment had risen to only 8 per cent. 
For young people living in outlying areas and in towns that had no Gym- 
nasia, comparable percentages were 1 and 3. This is not to say that enrol- 
ment depends entirely on external circumstances. In 1955, in towns that 
had Gymnasia, enrolment of fifteen- to nineteen-year-olds varied from 5 
to 15 per cent, and, in some provinces, rates were double those in others. 

Palsson’s study covers the years 1920, 1938, 1950 and 1955. His analysis 
was simple in principle but extraordinarily laborious in execution. For 
each year covered by the study, he estimated the number of fifteen- to 
nineteen-year-olds residing in the towns that had Gymnasia and the num- 
ber in each surrounding travel-time zone. Travel time was measured from 
the student’s home to the bus or train stop nearest the school. In 1920, the 
first year Palsson studied, there were no highway busses. Even today, 
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school busses are few, though it should be pointed out that train and bus 
schedules are arranged for the convenience of students. Of the students 
who must travel fifty minutes or more to school, over half room in town. 

In 1920, there were Gymnasia in thirty-two towns; by 1937, fifteen 
towns had added Gymnasia; by 1949, there were Gymnasia in an addi- 
tional twenty-seven towns and by 1954 in eight more. Since 1938, the 
average population of towns that have established new Gymnasia has 
been halved, while the average enrolment in these. schools has increased 
by a third. There is a “neighborhood effect” in the founding of Gymnasia, 
that is, new schools tend to go up near places that already have schools. 
Through a project carried out to advise the Ministry of Education, 
Palsson demonstrated how his methods could be used to determine the 
best locations for new Gymnasia. 

Since 1920, the first year of the study, the distribution of population has 
changed considerably. Migration and declining birth rates have had a 
major influence. New Gymnasia have also changed the picture. But 
Sweden still has the problem of providing schooling for young people 
who live some distance from a secondary school. In 1920, the number of 
fifteen- to nineteen-year-olds residing outside towns that had a Gym- 
nasium varied greatly from province to province. The range extended 
from fifty-five per ten square kilometers to two. By 1955, the maximum 
for any province was about thirty per ten square kilometers. Changes in 


Swedish society make it imperative to provide secondary schooling for’ 


sparsely distributed youth, and Palsson reports encouraging findings in 
this direction. In the more thickly settled southern section of the country, 
the percentage of all young people aged fifteen to nineteen residing out- 
side school towns who had to travel at least an hour to Gymnasia declined 
from 76 in 1920, to 48 in 1938, 36 in 1950, and 30 in 1955. In northern 
Sweden, the corresponding percentages were 94, 76, 60, and 55. During 
this period, enrolments of youth living in towns with Gymnasia expanded 
by 40 to 50 per cent. Outside such towns the gains were as great as 200 
per cent. The increases were generally higher in the more distant zones. 
Meanwhile, sex differences in enrolment have virtually disappeared. 
Despite these encouraging changes, there are still large differences in 
opportunities for secondary schooling, differences that may be traced to 
the sparse distribution of schools. In 1955, of the fifteen- to nineteen-year- 
olds who lived in southern Swedish towns that had Gymnasia, only 8 per 
cent were enrolled. Of the youth who lived twenty to forty minutes from 
school, 4 per cent were enrolled; of those who lived forty to sixty minutes 
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away, 3 per cent were enrolled; sixty to eighty minutes away, 3 per cent, 
and of those who lived over eighty minutes away, only 2 per cent were 
enrolled. This count includes students who were living at home as well as 
students who were rooming in town. 

Not content with this bare picture, Palsson went on to explore certain 
underlying characteristics of the various travel-time zones. His purpose 
was to isolate the distance factor, to learn precisely what was affecting 
enrolment. To begin with, he divided the zones into sectors having towns 
with a middle school and sectors without a middle school. He found that 
the presence of a middle school normally stimulates youth from that sec- 
tor to attend the nearest Gymnasium. This facilitating effect was stronger 
for sectors located farther from a Gymnasium town. In sectors located 
more than an hour's travel from a Gymnasium and having a middle 
school, enrolents were doubled. In fact, considering only sectors with a 
middle school, the gradient of Gymnasium enrolment with distance vir- 
tually disappeared. It is therefore the young people who live far from 
both a Gymnasium and a middle school who suffer the greatest lack of 
opportunity. 

Together with the establishment of new Gymnasia, the growing use of 
private autos is changing the whole picture of Swedish education. It is 
becoming quite common for students to ride to school with men who 
drive to work. Students who live within a radius of 20 kilometers can 
now reach school by car within forty minutes. About 24 per cent of the 
total population of Sweden lives outside this forty-minute limit from a 
Gymnasium center. Among the provinces, the figure varies from 4 to 64 
per cent. In half the provinces, a third or more of the people live outside 
this limit. 

Many students rely on public transportation alone. Thirty per cent of 
the fifteen- to nineteen-year-olds in southern Sweden and 55 per cent in 
northern Sweden travel at least an hour by public transit to attend Gym- 
nasium. 

Taking his cue from the large amount of Swedish research dealing with 
the influence of social class on educational opportunity, Palsson looked 
into the ocupational makeup of various communities. The coefficient of 
correlation between Gymnasium attendance and the proportion of the 
population employed in professions and civil service was .66. When 
Palsson allowed for this occupational factor, the effects of distance on 
Gymnasium enrolment were reduced, especially in localities where em- 
ployment in the professions and civil service was relatively high. But even 
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after this correction, there were large differences in enrolment that he 
perforce attributed to “tradition.” Unfortunately, he did not collect infor- 
mation on the background of individual students. 

Palsson also inquired into the effect of place of residence on children’s 
marks, He found that neither high marks nor low marks were related to 
the distance children lived from school. However, since a larger propor- 
tion of young people in the school towns were enrolled in Gymnasia, one 
would expect their failure rate to be higher. Apparently there is some con- 
cealed effect of distance. Of more than incidental interest is the variation 
in the proportions of high and low marks from school to school. This fact 
has far-reaching importance. If the marks are a dependable guide to 
achievement, young people residing in different areas have different 
chances of passing the maturity examination. To pass this examination is 
a requirement for higher education. 

Finally, Palsson estimated the reserve of potential Gymnasium stu- 
dents. In 1955, there were twenty-four thousand enrolled students, six- 
teen thousand living in towns with a Gymnasium and eight thousand liv- 
ing outside such towns. This is 54, 89, and 29 students per thousand 
fifteen- to nineteen-year-olds, respectively. Assuming that there will be a 
general rise in the enrolment rate of this age group—a rise to a rate a little 
higher than that in Stockholm today—Palsson’s most optimistic estimate 
would produce an additional thirty thousand students, six thousand of 
whom would come from towns that had a Gymnasium and twenty-four 
thousand from other areas. Assuming that a smaller proportion of young 
people in rural areas will go on—either because they are less motivated 
or less capable or both—his lowest estimate is twenty thousand new stu- 
dents, five thousand of whom would come from towns that now have a 
Gymnasium and fifteen thousand from outlying areas. On the most opti- 
mistic basis, 120 out of each thousand young people fifteen to nineteen 
years old would be enrolled uniformly throughout the country. On the 
lowest assumption, these ratios would rise from their present levels to 
110, 118, and 86. 

Palsson’s predictions are not utopian. In towns where a new Gym- 
nasium has opened its doors, it is not uncommon for enrolment to triple 
within a few years. 

C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
University of Chicago 
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The Liberal Arts College: A Chapter in American Cultural History by 
Georce P. Scumipt. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University 
Press, 1957. Pp. x+310. $6.00. 


Higher Education in Transition: An American History: 1636-1956 by 
Joun S. BrupacHEeR and Wiis Rupy. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 
1958. Pp. viii+-494. $7.50. 


These two books are fairly comparable in purpose and scope. They are 
histories of higher education in the United States with brief introductory 
statements on the British and Continental backgrounds of the American 
college. The volumes trace the establishment of Colonial colleges, the 
major changes in the liberal arts curriculum, the rise of the state university, 
the influence of the German university idea, and the growth of higher 
education in the twentieth century. They go on to discuss some of the 
leaders who have left their mark on American colleges and universities. 
Each book devotes a chapter to academic freedom. The chief difference 
in contents between the two histories is that Schmidt’s volume focuses 
attention primarily on colleges of arts and sciences, both in universities 
and in separate institutions, while Brubacher and Rudy deal with higher 
education in its entirety. The second book is much more comprehensive 
than the first. 

The reader who is already acquainted with the literature on higher 
education will find little that is new in The Liberal Arts College. Most of 
the material has been presented earlier by Butts, Hofstadter and Hardy, 
and others. In the first half of the book there are, to be sure, many bits 
of information taken from the histories of particular institutions that will 
not be known to most readers, but this information yields no significant 
new insights into the early history of American colleges. In style and 
approach these chapters remind one of a doctoral dissertation. 

Several minor weaknesses could have been remedied before publication 
if the manuscript had been referred to other scholars in the field of higher 
education. It is regrettable that the main title duplicates that of an earlier 
volume by Reeves, Russell, Gregg, Brumbaugh, and Blauch. Also, at a 
number of points, the informed reader may find himself feeling that the 
author has oversimplified complex questions and relied on too few sources 
as a basis for conclusions. These are perhaps indications of hasty 
preparation. 

Higher Education in Transition is a much more satisfactory work. It 
deserves to be used widely by administrators and faculty members who 
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are looking for a readable history of American colleges and universities 
and by specialists and graduate students in the field of higher education. 
The authors have made good use of a tremendous range of earlier publica- 
tions. Though the present reviewer holds presuppositions that differ from 
those reflected in this book, he found the authors’ treatment of philosophical 
questions stimulating and discerning. Brubacher and Rudy are obviously 
devotees of William James and John Dewey. 

Certain sections of the book stand out as especially valuable. The chapter 
on the organization and administration of early American colleges is 
helpful in explaining our system of lay boards of control. The treatment 
of intercollegiate athletics in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
brings to light much information that is not generally known. The trans- 
forming influence of the German university on American higher education, 
through Johns Hopkins, is beautifully described in chapter 9. Likewise, 
chapter 12, “Articulation of Secondary and Higher Education,” is an 
unusually fine summary of the history of this problem from Colonial days. 
Mention should also be made of the eighty-eight pages of footnotes follow- 
ing the last chapter; these provide an excellent bibliography for students 
of higher education. 

It is only in the last chapter, “Distinguishing Features of American 
Higher Education,” that the reader may be disappointed. Somehow this 
chapter does not seem to do justice to the rest of the book. The authors 
find the key to the history of American higher education in increasing 
democratization. More students can go to college and study more subjects; 
universities are dedicated to serving the community; higher education is 
diverse, is governed by voluntary standards, is supported and controlled 
in various ways, and is concerned with the “whole student.” Moreover, 
our institutions are responsive to change. No attempt is made to appraise 
the intellectual and moral impact of our colleges and universities. The 
authors seem less interested in what students learn from higher education 
than in how many go through the process. Thus, an important question 
is left unanswered. 

The authors of both books make much of the philosophical diversity 
in American colleges and universities. They see this diversity as a safe- 
guard of freedom, protecting students and faculty from demands for con- 
formity to an official belief. Schmidt in particular seems to rejoice at each 
step taken in the direction of greater heterogeneity of thought in higher 
education. Looking back on some periods of history, one can certainly 
share the authors’ fear of a unity that stifles scholarship and the discussion 
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of conflicting ideas. Yet a question may well be raised in this day as to 
whether the hazards of disunity are not greater than those of unity. Every 
administrator who has to reconcile the widely divergent points of view 
of various departments in a university, not to mention the convictions 
of trustees, alumni, and the general public, knows how difficult it is to 
develop rational educational programs in the face of these conflicts. The 
centrifugal forces in the modern university and in contemporary society 
are great. If they become greater, co-operative effort will be even more 
difficult to achieve. These observations may be worth pondering in rela- 
tion to university affairs. 

The two books are so similar in intent that a reviewer can hardly avoid 
a direct comparison. Unfortunately, the judgment must be that The Liberal 
Arts College, which appeared in 1957, was more than superseded by Higher 
Education in Transition, published in 1958. 


MANNING M. PatTILLo 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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The Sniper’s Nest 


DEWEY IN 2059? 


The Summer issue of the School Review was devoted entirely to articles 
on John Dewey as we joined many other publications and institutions in 
paying tribute to the educational philosopher. But despite the honor thus 
paid, this year’s celebration has occurred within a rather strange climate 
of both lay and professional opinion. 

The status of Dewey’s educational thought and influence, even as early 
as this, the centennial of his birth, is in a critical position. Adulation has 
been replaced in many quarters by vituperation. And many workers in 
education and philosophy are already beginning to view Dewey’s work 
as a period piece gathering dust in the museums of educational thought. 

By this time it is abundantly clear that Dewey has been misunderstood. 
And he has been misunderstood, not because his interpreters, followers, 
or critics were knaves or fools, but because of the difficulties inherent in 
Dewey’s mode of philosophizing. The apparent simplicity of the termi- 
nology, the principles, and the method of Dewey’s doctrine masks a pro- 
found, subtle, and complicated dialectic. 

Few people would skim through Hegel’s Phenomenonology of the 
Spirit and decide on the basis of this experience either that they com- 
pletely understood Hegel or wanted to be considered Hegelians. The 
novelty of the standpoint, the strangeness of the terminology, and the ob- 
vious complexity of the dialectic all warn any reader that something 
strange is going on. The casual reader may decide that Hegel’s doctrine 
is absurd. He may conclude that Hegel is far too difficult for him. He 
may arrive at a number of other opinions about Hegel and his works. But 
the casual reader will never emerge from an offhand examination of 
Hegel with the impression that he is master of the Hegelian system. 

The case with Dewey has been quite different in spite of the fact that 


Dewey’s doctrine actually presents the same sort of difficulties as does. 


Hegel’s. Many have read Democracy and Education, Experience and 
Nature, or one of the other books casually and superficially. Yet they 
have felt that they have perceived and understood Dewey’s thought. 
Dewey flies no such warning signals as does Hegel. The most obvious 
warning that something complicated might be going on was the Deweyan 
sentence. But this warning was easily ignored on the ground that Dewey 
was just a clumsy writer. Hence, a sentence beginning, “Any theory and 
set of practices is. . . .” could not serve as a clue to the reader that 
Dewey had at this point in his discussion achieved a dialectical synthesis 
of theory and practice into a single concept. This kind of statement was 
merely taken as evidence that Dewey (and the proofreaders at the many 
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publishers he used) were too ignorant to know that compound subjects 
take plural verbs. With this difficulty thus cavalierly explained away, the 
reader felt he had no cause for qualms. Technical terminology? Any 
bright child is familiar with words like “experience” or “organism.” Novel 
viewpoint? Everyone knows what the scientific method is—just educated 
common sense. , 

Thus the road was open to the systematic misunderstanding (primarily 
through oversimplification) of Dewey, even on the part of those who 
bothered to read his works rather than be content with rumor or with 
lectures on Dewey from those who had heard lectures on Dewey, from 
those who had heard... . 

These explanations of why professional philosophers and educators as 
well as the general public so frequently misunderstood and distorted 
Dewey's doctrine have more than historical interest. These facts pose a 
major problem for the future. Now that we see clearly what has hap- 
pened in the past, can we in the future make certain that Dewey is un- 
derstood? 

Two articles in that issue, Barton’s and Schwab’s, face up to this ques- 
tion and its attendant difficulties. Their analyses of the problem are simi- 
lar. Both stress the complexity and subtlety of Dewey's doctrine and, 
consequently, the difficulty people (particularly teachers) encounter in 
mastering Dewey’s thought. Both of them see two essential ways of cop- 
ing with this difficulty. 

Barton takes one solution and Schwab urges the other. Each author 
makes his choice while giving full acknowledgement to the strength of 
the other’s position and to the difficulties inherent in his own. On the 
basis of longstanding friendship and association with both authors, I can 
vouch for their knowledge of Dewey and their sincere interest in meeting 
the problem. The present is not the place to offer my personal choice 
between the two views. Readers can arrive at their own conclusions. 

Schwab asks much from teachers who would follow Dewey. Perhaps 
we can require it of them. As Barton points out, we have not been very 
successful at this attempt in the past. On the other hand, to give teachers 
the kind of help which Barton suggests leads to the difficulties which 
Schwab makes plain. 

But we must probably take one way out or the other if Dewey’s influ- 
ence is to remain. Unless one of the solutions advocated by our two au- 
thors is in fact viable, we may not be celebrating the Dewey Bicentennial 
in educational journals in 2059. 

Haroip B. DUNKEL 
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$0.95. 

GusTAvson, REUBEN G., VIERECK, PETER, and WooprING, PAuL. Education in a 
Free Society. Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation, Lecture Series II, Vol. I. Pittsburgh 
13: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. Pp. 48. $3.00. 

Hays, Brooxs. A Southern Moderate Speaks. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xiv+232. $3.50. 

Mastanp, Ricuarp L., and Orners. Mental Subnormality: Biological, Psycho- 
logical and Cultural Factors. New York 8: Basic Books, 1958. Pp. 442. $6.75. 

Moustakas, Ciark E. The Alive and Growing Teacher. New York 16: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. 158. $3.00. 

Personnel Services in Education. Fifty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Prepared by the Yearbook Committee, 
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MELVENE DrAHEIM chairman. Edited by NeLson B. Henry. Chi- 
cago 37: Distributed by University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. xii+304+cvi. 
$4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper. 

SAYERS, EPHRAIM VERN, and MADDEN, Warp. Education and the Democratic 
Faith. New York 1: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. Pp. xii+472. $4.25. 

Swirt, W. H. Trends in Canadian Education. Quance Lectures in Canadian 
Education. Toronto: W. J. Gage Ltd., 1958. Pp. 94. 

Tumin, MELvin M., and Others. Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xviii+-270. $5.00. 

WituiaMs, GeorceE. Some of My Best Friends Are Professors: A Critical Com- 
mentary on Higher Education. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman, 1958. Pp. 
250. $3.95. 

WoopsurnE, Luioyp S. Principles of College and University Administration. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. 198. $5.00. 


Publications for High-School Teachers and Students 


CINCINNATI PusBLic ScHoo.s. Curriculum Bulletins: No. 1, Mathematics: Junior 
High School, Grades 7 and 8, pp. xii+300; No. 10, Social Studies, Grades 
7 and 8, pp. x+256; No. 11, Civics, Grade 9, pp. x+146; No. 243, English, 
Grades 7-8-9, pp. vit+168. Cincinnati 6, Ohio: Public Schools, 1958. 

CovELLo, LEONARD, with Gumwo D’Acostino. The Heart Is the Teacher. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. Pp. 276. $4.75. 

Davis, Rasst Danie L. Understanding Judaism. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, 1958. Pp. 120. $3.00. 

Frrzstimmons, CLEo, and WuirE, NELL. Management for You. Philadelphia 5: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. Pp. x +422. $4.20. 

The Handbook of Private Schools: An Annual Descriptive Survey of Independent 
Education. Boston 8: Porter Sargent, 1958 (39th edition). Pp. xcvi+1151. 
$10.00. 

The Jastak Test of Potential Ability and Behavior Stability: Junior High School 
Level. Minneapolis 14: Educational Test Bureau, Educational Publishers, 1958. 

Jones, Evetyn G., and BurnuaM, HELEN A. Junior Homemaking. Philadel- 
phia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. Pp. xii+388. $3.72. 

Lovejoy, CLARENCE E. Lovejoy’s Prep School Guide. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1958. Pp. 120. $4.50. 

MILLER, Oscar E., and SumMERS, Myrru. Workbook for “Algebra One.” Yonkers 
5, New York: World Book Co., 1958. Pp. iv+184. 

PEARE, CATHERINE Owens. A Scientist of Two Worlds: Louis Agassiz. Philadel- 
phia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. Pp. 188. $3.00. 

Rees, Dorotuy, and Rees, Paut K. Trigonometry. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. xii+318. $3.96. 

Seventeen’s Stories: Stories from Seventeen Magazine. Selected and edited 
by Basetre Rosmonp. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. Pp. 254. 
$3.50. 

SHUEY, REBEKAH M., Woops, ELIzaBETH L., and Younc, EstHER Mason. Learn- 
ing about Children. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958, Pp. x+294. 

$3.60. 
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Sick, Tom. Permanent Peace: A Check and Balance Plan. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. x+-182. $2.95. 

STEEN, RaLpu W., with Teaching Aids by Gladys E. Steen. The United States: 
A History. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1959. Pp. viii+-568. 
$4.68. 


Annual Reports and Yearbooks 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, Showing 
the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of the Institution for the Year 
Ended June 30, 1957. Publication 4314. Washington 25: Government Printing 
Office, 1958. Pp. x+500. $4.50. 

The College Entrance Examination Board Fifty-sixth Annual Report. Princeton, 
New Jersey: College Entrance Examination Board, 1958. Pp. xiv+142. $0.50. 

Desegregation and the Negro College. Journal of Negro Education, Yearbook 
Number, Vol. XXVII, No. 3. Washington 1: Published for the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Howard University, by the Howard University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 209-435. $2.50. 

International Yearbook of Education, Vol. XIX, 1957. United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization and International Bureau of 
Education, Publication No. 190. Paris: UNESCO; Geneva: International 
Bureau of Education, 1957. Pp. 498. $5.00. 

National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students: Annual Report, 1957- 
58. New York 28: National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
1958. Pp. 44. 

Twenty-third Annual Report, 1957-58. Wellington C. 1: New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1958. Pp. 38. 


Pamphlets 


Appicott, Irwin O. Constructive Classroom Control. Los Altos, California: 
Howard Chandler (13350 Burke Avenue), 1958. Pp. 46. $1.40. 

Bryan, Roy C. Student Reactions and Merit Salary Schedules. Faculty Con- 
tributions, Series IV, No. 2. Kalamazoo: School of Graduate Studies, Western 
Michigan University, 1958. Pp. 68. $0.50. 

Burke, Vircinia M. Newsletter Writing and Publishing—A Practical Guide. New 
York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. 
Pp. xiv+114. $2.50. 

CSS Quality Control Guide: Reporting on Ability, Effort, Expenditures, Salaries, 
Staffing Adequacy, Elementary Staff, Secondary Staff, Quality. New York 27: 
Central School Boards Committee for Educational Research, Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1958. Pp. 
vi+26. 

Diagnostic Problems in Mental Retardation. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, Vol. XXVII, No. 7. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1958. Pp. viii+64. 

Education in Family Finance: The First Ten Years. New York 22: National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance, 1958. Pp. 14. 
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Educational Organization, Administration, and Finance. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4. Washington 6: American Educational Research 
Association, National Education Association, 1958. Pp. 273-370. $2.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcriptions. Compiled and edited 
by Walter A. Wittich and Gertie Hanson Halsted. Randolph, Wisconsin: Edu- 
cators Progress Service, 1959 (fifth edition). Pp. xiii+230. $5.75. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville 5, Tennessee: Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1959 (ninth 
edition). Pp. 256. $1.50. 

Frontiers of Secondary Education III. Third Annual Conference on Secondary 
Education, Syracuse University, 1958. Compiled and edited by Paul M. Hal- 
verson. Syracuse 10, New York: Syracuse University Press, 1958. Pp. vi+72. 

2.25. 

Gray, JARRELL D., and Jackson, J. R. Leadership Training and Parliamentary 
Procedure for FFA. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. 
viii+ 120. $1.68. 

How To Find Out about the United Nations. New York: United Nations, 1958 
(second revised edition). Pp. 96. $0.35. 

JustMaN, JosepH. The Italian People and Their Schools. International Educa- 
tion Monographs, No. 1. Tiffin, Ohio: Kappa Delta Pi (238 East Perry Street), 
1958. Pp. x+66. $1.00. 

Litce, Freperic. Anton Semyonovitch Makarenko: An Analysis of His Educa- 
tional Ideas in the Context of Soviet Society. University of Califernia Publi- 
cations in Education, Vol. XIII, No. 1. Berkeley 4: University of California 
Press, 1958. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

LOVENSTEIN, MENO. Economics and the Educational Administrator. School- 
Community Development Study, Monograph Series, No. 6. Columbus 10: 
College of Education, Ohio State University, 1958. Pp. x+172. $2.00. 

Merit Rating: Dangerous Mirage or Master Plan. Chicago 4: American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, A.F.L.-C.1.0., 1958. Pp. 62. $0.65. 

Missoula County High School, Montana: A Study of Ineffective Leadership. 
Washington 6: National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, National Education Association, 1958. Pp. 32. 

Mitcuum, Paut. The High School Principal and Staff Plan for Program Im- 
provement. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1958. Pp. viii+104. $1.25. 

Pearson, C. Eric. A Classroom Teacher's Guide to Physical Education. New 
York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1958. Pp. xii+28. $1.50. 

PopHaM, W. JAMES, and STANDLEE, Lioyp S. Out-of-School Activities and Pro- 
fessional Performance of Teachers. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXXIV, No. 4. Bloomington: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1958. Pp. viii+38. $1.00. 

Practices in the Teaching of Composition in California Public High Schools. 
Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXVII, No. 5. 
Sacramento, California: State Department of Education, 1958. Pp. viii+-52. 
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Nila Banton Smith and Others 


GRADED SELECTIONS 
FOR INFORMAL READING DIAGNOSIS 


Grades One through Three 


Every elementary teacher can now make a simple and comprehensive 
evaluation of word-recognition skills right in her own classroom. In this 
volume, experienced members of the Reading Institute of New York 
University have compiled graded selections from primary readers which 
have proved most effective for use in functional diagnosis. Interpretation 
questions and word-recognition check lists have also been included. This 
is the first volume of a series which will cover reading diagnosis through 
the 12th grade. The entire series is being prepared under the direction of 
Nila Banton Smith, author of the widely-used “Learning to Read” books. 

$3.00 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS Fil 


pore You a Good “Jeacher? 


by WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


“Devastating!” says one teacher of the quality teaching 
indicators listed on page 26 of this latest addition to 
RINEHART EDUCATION PAMPHLETS. You'll want 
to see it. 


Also proving invaluable to school administrators and 
teachers are pamphlets on secondary school homework, 
teaching study habits, evaluation, and others in this highly 
praised series. Have you got our latest listings of these 
expert practical guides and teacher-training aids? 


Each $1.00 


and 


zt. * Modern Secondary Education 


This new revised edition of the famous text by William M. ALEXANDER & 
J. Galen SAYLOR contains important new material on such current problems as 
preparation for college, USA schools in comparison with others, meeting the public 
challenges of today. Illus., 765 pp., $6.50 


Order from 


R | N E + A RT & Company, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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